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CHAPTER I. 

Fourteen years before the time of whicli I 
write, Colonel Ffrencli had sworn a bitter 
oath that his granddaughter Portia should 
never hold communication with any member 
of her mother's family while he lived ! 

The one natural affection, the one un- 
selfish feeling, of Richard Ffii'ench's heart 
had, undoubtedly, been his feeling for his 
eldest son. Harry's ruin, Harry's shameful 
death, had inflicted upon him a blow under 
which all his worldly cynical philosophy could 
offer him no support ; and the first instinctive 
self-shielding outcry of his own stricken con- 
science had been an outcry against the Dy- 
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sarts. But for their influence he had not 
been estranged from his son; but for the 
Dysart's his Harry had lived! They were 
his murderers. These things Colonel Ffrench 
spoke in his first access of grief — ^that awful, 
blind grief of a man without beUef beyond 
the hour wherein he grieves — he repeated 
them in colder blood until he came, not only 
to regard them as true, but to cling to them 
with a kind of sullen sense of consolation. 
Harry's child might be brought under his 
roof. Let her forget the name of the mother 
who bore her, let it be an understood thing 
that she should scarcely know what blood ran 
in her veins, and Harry's child might be 
saved — from growing up a Dysart. Little 
as he hked children generally, it seemed to 
him that he might like, might at least sup- 
port the presence of this one, could some 
portion of his hatred of her mother's race 
be only instilled into her heart ! And as we 
have seen, Portia came. Came, and in spite 
of her grace, her cleverness, her likeness to 
Harry, her want of afibction for her mother, 
awakened very slight feeling, one way or the 
other, in Colonel Ffrench's breast. 
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During their journey to Halfont, good 
Miss Jemima took due care to tutor the child 
into what she should do and say on first 
seeing her grandfather. " He is an old 
gentleman, Portia — ^nay, never say you don't 
like old gentlemen, that is not pretty to say 
— an old man with his head bowed down 
low ; and you must run, with your arms held 
up, and ofier to kiss him, and say, * Grand- 
papa, love me for my own papa's sake !' " 
And Portia, even at six years old, being a 
charming Httle actress, she had carried out 
these instructions to the letter; the upheld 
arms, the proffered lips — all. 

" She has learnt her lesson well," said 
Colonel Ffrench, turning coldly away. " Have 
her kept to her nursery, Jemima. I don't 
see the likeness you told me of." 

Upon this Portia, with her baby vanity 
sorely wounded, with confirmed distaste for 
old gentlemen, was at once hurried fi^om her 
grandfather's presence, and from that day 
imtil the present had never heard another 
expansive word from his lips ! He treated 
her while she was little with a cool, half- 
sarcastic civility that would have galled a 
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more sensitive child into positive hatred of 
him ; as she grew to be a woman, was un- 
varyingly, scrupulously polite to her — no 
more. His last flickering capacity for strong 
feeling had, in very truth, been buried in 
Harry's dishonoured grave. For Harry's 
girl he cared nothing ; not even enough to 
seek to keep up, through her, his enmity 
towards her mother's family. Years went 
on : Colonel Ffrench becoming more and 
more indifferent to every subject but gout, 
and the diet gout involves ; and now, at one- 
and-twenty, Portia not only spent six weeks 
of every season in her grandmother's house, 
but was engaged to marry her first cousin, a 
Dysart, Colonel Ffrench acquiescent ! 

In the constitution of some very old men 
the instincts survive the affections by a 
quarter of a century or so. Colonel Ffrench 
was thus constituted ; and love of rank, 
worship of titles and of titled people, were 
really instincts with him. Harry's bright 
face belonged to the past — the past in which 
so many other fair things, effaced now from 
the old man's weak memory, had been 
shipwrecked. The name of the Dowager 
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Countess of BrroU was still written in the 
Peerage, still connected him with the world 
where his treasure, where his heart had been 
in his youth. And so the first time that 
Miss Jemima dared, trembhngly, to make 
mention of the Dysart name, a year or so 
after the death of Lady Portia Molyneux, she 
found, to her astonishment, that Richard, 
then confined to his sofa with gout, was in 
just as Christian a frame of mind as that to 
which she, honest soul, by stout endeavour — 
aye, and by earnest prayer, had brought 
herself ! 

" The child is of the Dysart blood, as 
well as of ours, brother," she had pleaded. 
" I have had more than one letter from her 
grandmother, inviting Portia to stay with 
her, but never dared show them you ; and 
now she has written to me in the same spirit 
again. There are a few trinkets, it seems, 
that should come to Portia from her mother, 
and these Lady BrroU makes the excuse for 
writing. 'Tis her heart — her heart, of course, 
that yearns to see the child !" said good 
Miss Jemima ; " and I cannot feel it our 
duty, as Christians, to keep them asunder." 
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*^The Countess of ErroU's heart!" said 
old Colonel Ffrench looking up with, helpless 
malignity from his cup of water-gruel. *' My 
dear Jemima, let the girl go, by all means. 
She turns her toes in ; a London dancing- 
master will do her good. But don't let you 
and me talk nonsense. Lady ErroU has no 
more heart than she has honesty. Take my 
word for it, the trinkets will turn out 
paste." 

And so they did. On her return from 
London, Portia, with infinite disgust, dis- 
played her legacy to Miss Jemima, tossing 
each article aside with contempt as she 
showed it. " Paste briUiants, Cairngorm 
diamonds, miserable garnets, mock pearls 1 
*Not things, possibly, of intrinsic worth,' 
says grandmamma, *but invaluable as me- 
mentoes.' As if I cared about mementoes ! 
She is a painted old woman with a peacock 
voice. Aunt Jem, divides her time equally be- 
tween squabbUng over bills, going to church, 
and whist — I was reminded of Brussels — and 
there was so little to eat I Still I amused 
myself. I went to the theatre four times. 
I learnt to play cards. I heard naughty 
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stories of every one of grandmamma's fiiends. 
My cousin, Ted Josselin, taught me to waltz* 
I amused myself, and I'll go again.'' 

Thus, when Portia was a school-girl of 
sixteen, began the renewal of intercourse be- 
tween herself and her mother's family. Old 
Lady BrroU and Colonel Ffrench never met 
more (in this world), but some kind of half- 
concihatory letter passed between them, and 
at distant intervals, thrice perhaps in two 
years. Miss Jemima would constrain herself 
to go up and partake of luncheon, cold in 
every sense of the word, under the Countess 
of ErroU's roof. Portia, as I have said, 
passed some weeks of every season at her 
grandmother's house. There was still very 
Uttle to eat at that stately Eaton Square 
table, with its services of plate, and servants 
in plush and powder, and grandmamma was 
still a painted old woman with a peacock 
.voice, dividing her time between rigid 
economy, her prayer-book, and the odd trick; 
nevertheless, Portia found plenty to divert 
her during her town visits, and took special 
care to propitiate grandmamma while she 
paid them. The Countess of Erroll's counte- 
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nance has been for her tlie Open Sesame to 
the world — not such a decorous, humdrum 
world as was comprised in Miss Jemima's 
visiting list ; but the world of London, as 
London has been at any time during the last 
eight years — quite as piquant a phase of 
manners, in its way, as was that of the 
Eegency~and with Dysart cousins of all 
degrees as her mentors and friends. Play- 
going, dancing, card-playing, as many flirta- 
tions as she could compass, as much excite- 
ment as she could live under ; all this, and 
more, was crowded into the short six weeks 
during which Portia annually escaped from 
Halfont dulness — for her grandmother was 
anything but an austere or vigilant duenna ; 
once away from Miss Jemima, once among 
her " Dysart associates," and Portia did 
pretty much as she chos^ with her time and 
with herself. Nor had her London visits 
been without serious and tangible results. 
Four several ofiers of undeniable settlements 
had been made to Portia Ffrench since that 
first season when she came out, a slim girl of 
eighteen, under the old Countess of Erroll's 
wing. And each time she had accepted ; played 
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with her new suitor for a week, or a day ; then 
had a scene with her cousin Teddy, repented, 
broken off the engagement, and been sent 
down to Halfont in disgrace. 

The last occasion on which this had 
occurred was during the present spring — -just 
when poor Blake was also falling into 
captivity. The suitor this time, a Glasgow 
manufacturer, very rich, very plain, very 
much in love, yet determined to " stand no 
nonsense" from any woman, earl's grand- 
daughter or no, whom he should honour with 
his addresses. So, on the second day of his 
new happiness, the Scotchman thought fit to 
have an opinion ; found Teddy Josselin help- 
ing Portia in an employment, they called 
gardening, in the conservatory, and demurred. 
If Mr. Josselin wished to cut off the leaves of 
dead geraniums he might do so, but not in 
such close neighbourhood to the lady he, 
with an emphasis, meant to marry. 

" You are jealous, Mr. Macbean," said 
Portia, with beautifiil dignity — "jealous of 
my cousin, who is more than a brother to 
me. Good-bye, and please take away your 
ring," drawing a magnificent diamond from 
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lier finger. " It was too heavy for me from 
the first.'' 

With a choking heart, but bearing his 
defeat manfully, the suitor departed. Then 
Portia burst into tears. 

"It was your fault, Ted. Everything's 
your fault! I didn't hate him — not very 
much, for a real lover, at least — and of course 
you oughtn't to have been here." 

" Shall I call him back ?" said Teddy, 
innocently. " I think I hear his fairy step 
still in the hall." 

Upon this Portia's lip quivered, and 
Teddy put down the scissors, and kissed her, 
deliberately. 

" I don't see the slightest reason why we 
shouldn't be lovers," he said. "You've been 
engaged to other fellows and thrown them 
over for me. Now be engaged to me, and let 
any other fellow make you throw me over, if 
he canl" 

They went down that moment, hand in 
hand, to the dining-room, where it was old 
Lady ErroU's custom to spend her forenoons, 
looking over accounts — butchers', bakers', 
greengrocer's, detecting a cutlet too much 
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here, a head of sea-kale she could not remem- 
ber, there — and Portia told her story bravely. 
She had quarrelled with one suitor more. 
She had discarded the Scotchman and his 
settlements. Teddy and herself — a little 
tremble in her voice — had found out at last 
that they liked each other. Might they be 
engaged ? 

Old Lady ErroU looked up, her finger 
still marking the place in her account-book, 
from one young face to the other. " The 
last time this kind of folly occurred I was 
angry,'' she said, in her shrill old voice. 
" I am not angry now. Old people mustn't 
waste their little residue of life upon useless 
emotion. If you had married Macbean, I 
would have left you ten thousand pounds in 
my will. I told him so last night. You are 
so much the richer, Ted." 

" Which will come exactly to the same, 
if I marry Portia," remarked Teddy Jos- 
selin. 

"If!" 

This monosyllable, not agreeably uttered, 
was all the opposition Lady Erroll offered. 
So Portia and Teddy returned to their gar- 
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dening, ridiculously happy — or, perhaps, 
amused might be a juster term — and in four- 
and-twenty hours all the town knew Mr. 
Macbean was supplanted, and by whom. 

Old Lady ErroU received the many- 
coloured remarks of her friends with marked 
equanimity. "Teddy is a little boy," she 
would say placidly — " is a dozen years younger 
in sense and knowledge of the world than 
my granddaughter. I don't trouble myself 
to think about flirtations between cousins. 
Teddy might spend his time worse." 

She was unusually affable and obliging 
in her relations with Portia. Certainly, Mr. . 
Blake might be asked to dinner — any friend * 
of poor little Ted's was welcome. Ted knew 
very well the house and everything in it 
belonged to him. To Teddy himself she was 
charming. Who under such circumstances 
could suspect that the good old octogenarian 
lady meant mischief? Well, Portia sus- 
pected it, for one — but then Portia always 
suspected the worst of everbody. " If grand- 
mamma's intentions were honourable she 
would not be so generous," Portia remarked 
to her lover. " She has given me a real 
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onyx seal, slightly chipped, and a couple of 
torn lace lappets. I can't feel easy in my 
mind mth grandmamma in such unnatural 
dispositions." 

But Teddy's peace was untroubled. A 
sounder philosopher than many wise men, 
Teddy Josselin never worried himself about 
any evil whatsoever until it had positively 
overtaken him. He was really fond of Portia, 
enjoyed being engaged to her nearly as much 
as he used to enjoy breaking off her engage- 
ments with other people, sincerely thought 
it would be about the best thing that could 
happen to him to marry her ; at the same 
time was not a passionate or impatient lover, 
but content to let everything connected with 
his engagement shape itself as it would, tlie 
subject of money along with the rest. His 
present means of subsistence were, his pay 
as a lieutenant in the Guards, and five hun- 
dred a year allowed him by Lady Err oil. 
His prospects for the future were fi:om 
twenty-five to thirty thousand pounds, and 
the house in Baton Square, all dependent 
upon the will of Lady BrroU. Supposing 
her to turn refi:*actory, he could thus rely, 
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with certainty, upon the sum of seven shil- 
lings and four pence a day, upon which to 
maintain his estabhshment, for Colonel 
Ffrench had long ago declared that a hand- 
some trousseau and a hundred or so of 
pounds on his wedding day, would be the 
sole provision he could possibly make for his 
granddaughter. 

Seven shillings and four pence a day ! 
Barely enough, with their present habits, to 
keep Portia and Mr. Josselin in gloves and 
bouquets. Well, Teddy declared the money 
part of the matter was not worth disturbing 
oneself about. See how he managed already ! 
He had five hundred a year nominally ; but 
when by accident he spent twice his allow- 
ance, never found any diflSculty to speak of 
in getting his debts paid. There were always 
plenty of people to cash bills, and so on, if 
your prospects were decent; and, besides, 
grandmamma must consent in time. No one 
out of a play ever refused their consent to 
anything now-a-days. He had sounded her 
a score of times about his engagement, and 
her answer was always the same. " You 
know best, my poor little Teddy, you know 
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best — don't consult me." Of course, if he 
knew best, the thing was settled. 

And so Miss Jemima was told that mat- 
ters were progressing satisfactorily ; and 
Colonel Fjfrench's consent gained for the 
fifth time to Portia's approaching marriage ; 
and a wildly extravagant trousseau ordered 
by Portia herself before her London visit 
ended; all without the definite question 
being mooted as to the means upon which 
the young couple were to exist. 

" We are happy in the present, taking no 
thought, hke lihes," Teddy would say, in his 
foolish innocent way, whenever Miss Jemima 
tried to bring him to business. " The brides- 
maid's dresses are decided on, the trousseau 
is ordered. Now the only thing to think of 
is Gunter." 

And at last (just two days before the 
commencement of this story) he told Lady 
ErroU, one fine morning, that she must really 
begin to see about ordering his wedding 
breakfast. "Colonel Ffirench is an invalid, 
and as you are Portia's grandmamma as well 
as mine, we thought we would be married in 
town. A pleasant little party, not more 
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than twenty people, and I'll undertake all 
trouble about the wine " — the Countess of 
Erroirs bad wine was proverbial — " I mean 
I'll undertake to see that we have it nice/' 

Old Lady ErroU looked, not without 
genuine compassion, on Teddy's fair boyish 
face, the one object left in the world that 
gave her eyes pleasure to behold ! " Teddy, 
child," said she, "am I to understand that 
those Ffrench people regard the engagement 
in any other light than a joke ? They do. 
Ah! Now perhaps you will tell me what 
you mean to support Portia Ffrench upon ? 
You don't know, of course. Very well. Then 
we old people will talk the matter over for 
you. Tell old Jemima Ffrench — you are 
going there to-morrow, you say? — tell old 
Jemima Ffrench, with my love, that I shall 
expect her here to lunch and to talk over 
settlements — ^you will use that word * settle- 
ments ' — at one on Wednesday. Time enough 
to order the wedding-breakfast afterwards." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The message was given duly, and at the hour 
and day appointed Jemima Ffrench drove up 
in a cab before the Countess of ErroU's house. 
The good old soldier was dressed as usual in 
her plain village clothes, but no princess 
visiting a subject could have held her head 
higher than did Miss Jemima as she marched 
up Lady Erroll's doorsteps, and was ushered 
by a gorgeous six-foot high footman into 
Lady ErroU's dining-room. 

The old Countess was sitting at her 
writing-table, an open desk at her side, and 
one or two packets of docketed faded letters 
upon the table. She rose, gave Miss Jemima 
a little curtsey that had been the mode in 
the days of George the Third, and two with- 
ered fingers. " How are you, my dear ? I 
haven't seen you this age. You look pretty 
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well, but people at our time of life don't 
grow younger — don't grow younger 1 How 
is Colonel Ffrench?" 

Miss Jemima seated herself, very upright, 
on a chair at some distance from her hostess, 
and answered that her brother was in his 
usual feeble state. He had not got into the 
open air three times this summer. 

"But keeps his faculties, I trust?" said 
Lady ErroU. (To no one who looked at her 
would it occur to ask a similar question ! 
Seamed with wrinkles though her face was, 
you could scarce believe it to be the face of 
a woman of eighty. The keenness almost of 
youth was in her pale eyes ; her hair, dressed 
in small flat curls, was yellow still ; her pro- 
minent teeth were still white, and every one 
of them her own.) "Poor Colonel Ffrench 
is not, I trust, growing feeble in his mind," 
\ she continued, in her shrill piping voice — 

I 

" the very worst affiction we old people have 
i to dread." 

" My brother's mind is as strong as it 
ever was, I thank you !" said Miss Jemima, 
stiffer than before. " His memory fails him 
a little at times. That is all." • 
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Old Lady ErroU took out a gilt bonbon- 
box from her pocket, opened it, and helped 
herself to a lozenge. She ate sweetmeats all 
day long ; before her meals, after her meals — 
Portia declared while her meals were going 
on. At the kind of conversational pause in 
which an old man takes snuff, out, invariably, 
came Lady ErroU's bonbon-box. " I did not 
mean to offend you, my dear Miss Ffrench, 
but something my little grandson, Josselin, 
told me made me fear poor Colonel Ffrench 
must be somewhat enfeebled in his mental 
state. You can guess what I mean ?" 

"Not in the least," said Miss Jemima, 
but her face turned very red. 

"Why, about this love-affair — flirtation, 
I should say — of Portia's and Ted's. Surely 
the boy must have hoaxed me. You can't be 
taking the thing in earnest, any of you ?" 

Miss Jemima's face grew redder. " If we 
had not taken it in earnest, Mr. Jossehn 
would never have come to our house in the 
way he has done latterly," said she, with 
energy. 

" Oh dear, dear, how guilty that makes 
me feel!" said Ladv ErroU, with her shrill 
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small laugh. " Why, I had them here toge- 
ther for weeks and weeks, and yet I knew 
that the whole thing was nonsense. Portia 
has behaved very foolishly. Miss Ffrench. I 
hid my annoyance at the time, but I don't 
know when I have felt more vexed. Macbean 
was no more vulgar than half the men you 
meet in society now-a-days, and his offers of 
settlements were most liberal. Portia may 
wait long before she meets with as eligible an 
offer, taking it altogether, as Macbean's." 

Indignation for a moment held Jemima 
Ffrench dumb : then "Portia disliked Mr. 
Macbean," she cried, hotly. "It made her 
shudder, she told me, to see him come near 
her. She detested herself every time she 
thought of her engagement. Would you 
have wished her to become the man's wife 
with feelings like these ?" 

" Well, it scarcely matters what I wished," 
said Lady Brroll. "I am not Portia's guardian 
or adviser. Remembering who she is, as the 
child of my own poor unhappy daughter, I 
certainly should like to see her secured from 
poverty, married to some man who can keep 
her in decent comfort, before I die." 
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The buttons were off the foils ; and Miss 
Jemima's spirits felt relieved. In open war- 
fare she could hold her own against any 
Dysart of them all. The thrusts and counter- 
thrusts of preliminary sparring suited her 
not. " And remembering who she is, as the 
child of my unhappy nephew, I wish to see 
Portia marry a man whom she can love/' 
she cried with spirit. " I don't believe in 
money — I believe in affection ; and affection 
only, for making the lives of human beings 
happy." 

Lady BrroU took another sugar-plum. 
*' It seems to me we are wasting breath 
on imaginary difficulties, my dear Miss 
Ffrench. If you believe in poverty, as a 
promoter of happiness, and if Portia believes 
in it too, by all means let her marry Teddy 
Jossehn. He has his pay and his debts, and 
Colonel Ffrench, no doubt, will assist his 
granddaughter with something more sub- 
stantial than advice at her starting in life. 
Still they will be poor, quite poor enough, to 
test the value of your happiness theory. Let 
them -marry, by all means." 

"And you, Lady Brroll?" said Miss 
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Jemima, point-blank. " What assistance are 
tliey to look for from you ? I suppose we 
may as well talk the matter plainly over." 

" Nay," said the old Countess, still with 
suspicious urbanity, "do you tell me the 
intentions of the lady's friends first. What 
allowance does Colonel Ffrench propose to 
make to his granddaughter?" 

Miss Jemima's honest eyes fell. If she 
had possessed a fortune, she would in that 
moment have settled every shilling of it 
upon her Harry's child; but she had, re- 
maining in the world, exactly two thousand 
pounds, the greater part of the half-yearly 
income from which was scrupulously received 
by Colonel Ffrench as Jemima's " share " in 
the expenses of Halfont Manor. 

^*My brother Richard, as you know, is a 
comparatively poor man. His habits are 
expensive, rendered more so by his ill health, 
and every year a narrower margin is left 
over and above his own personal expendi- 
ture. Except a very modest sum in ready 
money, it will not be in Richard's power to 
assist Portia when she marries." 

"And after his death? What certain 
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settlement can be made upon her after his 
death ?" 

"My brother's income dies with him, 
Lady ErroU. The little that remained of 
his former fortune was sunk by him, years 
ago, in an annuity. Halfont came to him 
with his second wife, and, failing children of 
hers, reverts by settlement, as you are aware, 
on Richard's death, to her family." 

"Ay!" exclaimed Lady Err oil, a quick 
expression of anger lighting up her old face, 
impassive until now. " As I am aware ! 
You do well to use that expression. Miss 
Ffrench. Before Portia married -Harry 
Ffrench, do you know what your brother told 
me about that Halfont property ? I can 
show it you — here — ^in black and white!" 
She touched with her withered hand one of 
the packets of letters that lay beside her. 
" When you came I had just been refreshing 
my memory by reading an old note or two 
of your brother's. He was considered one 
of the acutest letter- writers of his day. Miss 
Ffrench. Men used to say Talleyrand could 
scarce surpass Richard Ffrench in the art 
with which he could mislead others, yet leave 
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himself uncompromised. Hear what he 
wrote me a week before my daughter's mar- 
riage !" She took up a sheet of note-paper, 
yellow with time, unfolded it, and without 
spectacles read aloud : — " Settlements, as 
you know, I have always held in detestation. 
They are needful only in certain exceptional 
cases, never where marriage begins under 
such fair auspices as will that of our children! 
My dear Portia will, I trust, look upon Hal- 
font as her home, now and hereafter ^ just as 
certainly as if a dozen lawyers had been at 
work to secure it to her on parchment!' 
"Would you like to read the letter yourself? 
You know your brother's hand ?" 

Then Miss Jemima raised her eyes 
steadily to Lady ErroU's. " I wish to hear 
nothing of the past. I wish, if I can, to 
forget it, with its shame and errors on both 
sides. I loved Harry as well, perhaps, as 
you loved your daughter, and have mourned 
for him as deeply." (Old Lady Err oil went 
to a rout three weeks after Lady Portia's 
funeral.) " All that is over. I came here 
to talk of Portia. The girl is brimful of 
faults. She is extravagant, vain, giddy; I 
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don't rightly know how much Portia could 
love ! But she is young — at one-and- twenty 
everything is possible ! Let her marry this 
Mr. Josselin, because she cares for him, and 
he for her. Old animosities, old letters, old 
wrongs — ^yes, for I will allow that you were 
wronged — let all be forgotten in the happi- 
ness of these two children " . . . . and then 
Jemima Ffrench's full hearb overflowed ; her 
voice choked. 

Lady BrroU looked at her with an ex- 
pression of cool curiosity. " You are. an en- 
thusiast, Miss Ffrench I" she remarked, after 
a minute's silence; "and I am quite ready 
to believe a sincere one. I am as completely 
matter-of-fact as Portia herself. I could say 
nothing stronger. In the case of two un- 
worldly, hot-hearted, hot-headed young 
people, such young people as one reads of in 
old-fashioned romances, I will admit, for 
argument's sake, that a marriage begun in 
poverty might brace character, stimulate 
honourable ambition. But what are these 
two lovers, my granddaughter and my grand- 
son, whose cause you plead ?" 

"They are young, and they love each 
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other ! " cried Miss Jeimma, quite unconscious 
that she was saying anything ridiculous. 

"They are,'' said Lady ErroU, "exact 
representatives of their class and of their 
period. Teddy, to begin with. I don't say 
he is vicious, as men used to be when you 
and I were young. He neither drinks, nor 
gambles, nor commits pubUc scandal of any 
kind after the robust fashion of fifty years 
ago ; but he hasn't an ounce of ballast in his 
composition. I allow him, nominally, five 
hundred a year ; he spends double that sum 
at least — on what? Bouquets, opera-stalls, 
the bills of his men-milliners — ^who shall 
say? I never even ask. I Uke the boy. 
Ted Josselin is all that's left to me, Sarah's 
only child — and Sarah was a good, a credit- 
able daughter to me. Miss Ffrench. If Ted 
can meet with a suitable wife, a woman with 
money and position, he may do pretty well ; 
as long as he remains single he won't go very 
far astray. If he marries into poverty, mar- 
ries a woman like his cousin Portia, he is 
ruined ! Simply that. No need to pile up 
words where one expresses everything so 
accurately." 
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f^ But I don't see why marrying Portia 
need be marrying into poverty," m-ged Miss 
Jemima. "Young people can surely begin 
life on five or six hundred a year. To my 
mind such an income, even with a family, is 
a handsome one. I will, on my part, do 
everything I can to help them at starting, 
and " 

"And where is the income you speak 
of to come from ?" interrupted Lady Erroll, 
stiU with thorough amiability. "Teddy's 
pay amounts, I think, to one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, nine shillings, and four 
pence a year. Colonel Ffrench, you tell me, 
can give Portia no other assistance than a 
certain small sum on her wedding-day.. 
Where are they to look for the remaining 
four or five hundred a year of which you 
speak ?" 

"From you. Lady Erroll," said Miss 
Jemima. " You would, surely, continue the 
same allowance to Mr. Josselin after his 
marriage as you make him now ?" 

"From the day on which Ted Josselin 
marries Portia Ffrench," said the old Coun- 
tess, " I never allow him one shiUing while I 
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Kve. Not — one — shilling !" Dwelling upon 
each syllable with cruel emphasis. " At my 
death, as I have really no other relation in 
whom I take interest, I shall leave my money 
to a charity. 1 have nothing to say against 
Portia personally. I know no better com- 
pany than my granddaughter, when she 
chooses, and she is handsome, too— consider- 
ing her dark skin. I have done what I could 
for her. Portia might have married well, 
four times over, if she had chosen, and 
through me. I would have settled ten thou- 
sand pounds on her after my death if she had 
married Macbean. But to be Teddy's wife 
.... no ! a hundred times, no ! She would 
ruin him in six months — ^ruin him first, then 
disgrace him afterwards. Don't interrupt 
me," for Miss Jemima's eyes flashed fire. 
" The girl is no worse than the rest of her 
generation. With a new dress a day, with 
an establishment, with diamonds, equipages, 
Portia would be a good wife, no doubt, as 
wives go. For Ted, I would a great deal 

sooner see him " 

"Lady Erroll!" said Miss Jemima, 
rising from her chair, and standing erect — 
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very dignified she looked in lier rusty black 
silk, and with her fine outspoken face — " it 
seems to me that, on this subject, there is 
nothing more for you to say or for me to 
hear. Portia is your granddaughter, but she 
is my Harry's child, and I will not listen to 
her vilification. What you say of young 
men and women of the world, may be true ; 
I, thank God, know little of what you call the 
world, and I can't bring myself to believe it. 
I think there is more good than evil in every 
young heart. I think a marriage of inclina- 
tion, not of greed, is the best chance for my 
great-niece, Portia. I pray that she may 
make such a one ! Of course I shall tell 
them word for word what you have said. 
Mr. Josselin meets me by appointment, when 
I leave your house, and I shall take him 
down with me to Halfont. My advice to them 
both will be to look into their own hearts ; 
to weigh all this well, and .... not to give 
each other up I People can live with little 
money, but life, as you and I have seen, to 
our cost, is not worth holding without 
love." 

A deep colour came over Lady Erroll's 
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wrinkled face, then faded, leaving it almost 
livid- white. "In the marriage you speak 
of," said she, " there was neither love nor 
money. It was a marriage that begun in decep- 
tion, that was lived out in misery, that ended 
in shame and dishonour! And yet it is 
with such blood as that in her veins that you 
will counsel Harry Ffrench's daughter to 
marry into beggary !" 

" I will counsel Harry Ffrench's daughter 
to keep true, if she can, to the best thing in 
her nature," said Miss Jemima, staunchly 
and quietly. " If she loves Teddy Josselin 
enough to brave poverty for his sake, I shall 
have better hope for her than if she had mar- 
ried Macbean, with all his settlements." 

"Ay, if she does!" said old Lady Erroll, 
her good humour beginning to return. " De- 
pend upon it, my dear Miss Ffrench, we are 
both working ourselves into tragedy quite 
unnecessarily. Let Ted and Portia know, 
for certain, that by marrying they will become 
paupers, and I think you will find them quite 
disposed to shake hands and lapse back into 
cousins. Going ? No, no, I can't think of 
it ! You must stay to lunch. Don't let two 
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old women like you and me quarrel, because 
a silly boy and girl have chosen to play at 
falling in love." 

But Miss Jemima was determined. " Food 
would choke her in her present state of feel- 
ing," she said, bluntly. " She wished to 
quarrel with no one, but her heart was sore ; 
she must be alone." And then, briefly de- 
clining Lady ErroU's offer of sending for a 
cab, she started forth, alone on foot, from 
the great Eaton Square house which an hour 
ago she had thought was, one day, to be 
Portia's home. 

Jemima Ffrench's honest heart was sore, 
yet, as she walked onward with her steady 
long step, her head weU erect, through the 
London streets, an expression almost of 
youthful energy was on her fresh old face. K, 
as she still hoped, love won the day against 
wisdom, something^ she determined, should 
be done by which Portia and Portia's hus- 
band might live. She would sell out two 
hundred pounds for them when they married ; 
two hundred pounds would ftirnish a small 
house modestly; Teddy must exchange the 
Guards for a pubhc oflBce ; Portia be taught 
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housekeeping, and Colonel Ffrencli forced 
into helping them. Nay, after a time, for 
Miss Jemima could believe positive and 
abiding evil of no one, would not old Lady 
ErroU herself be forced to relent ? 

"A poor, good, enthusiastic simpleton!" 
thought Ijady ErroU, as she put away her 
letters ; the cherished relics, not — ^like Miss 
Jemima's — of dead love, but of dead hatreds, 
of frustrated ambition. " Ted Jossehn fling 
thirty thousand pounds to a hospital ! For- 
tia Ffrench marry any man for the sake of 
his handsome blue eyes ! I shall have- them 
both were to-morrow begging dear grand- 
mamma's pardon, and vowing they never 
meant the thing to be taken in earnest." 

Then she sat down to her solitary lanch, 
and calculated, not without satisfaction, how 
much chicken and sherry had been saved by 
Jemima Ffrench losing her Jiemper. 



CHAPTER III. 

Fob a long half-hour Susan Fielding waited, 
breathless with, anxiety, not all unselfish as 
to the lovers' fate. Then a light step came 
flying along the corridor, the door opened 
quickly, and Portia, her face all alight with 
animation, looked in. 

" Come Susan, child ! the oracle has 
spoken, our fate is decided. Come and 
witness the last scene in our poor ill-fated, 
little love drama." 

" What — you are not going to marry Mr. 
Jossehn, then ?" uttered Susan. 

" Ah, that is just what you will hear,'* 
was Portia's answer. "I have had a hard 
alternative placed before me, Susan, I can tell 
you ! Teddy Josselin and herbs, a stalled ox 
and Macbean. But I think, considering my 
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youth and inexperience, I have chosen wisely, 
as you will hear." 

She hurried Susan downstairs, and on 
the landing outside the drawing-room they 
were joined by Miss Jemima, who, ajfiber re- 
peating with conscientious accuracy Lady 
Brroll's message, had left the lovers alone to 
deliberate upon their fate* 

" Poor old lady ! You are a vast deal 
more upset by all this than you need be," 
said Portia, patting Miss Jemima's hand re- 
assuringly. " As I tell Susan, we have, con- 
sidering all things, decided wisely, and, what 
is more, without a tear. You have been 
• crying. Aunt Jem — don't deny it, I see the 
marks of tears on your cheeks — ^while we 
laughed 1 Yes, laughed ; so loud, I expected 
every minute grandpapa would send up a 
message bidding us not disturb him." 

She opened the door ^s she spoke, and 
Susan, with as choking a feeling in her throat 
as though her own destiny were under discus- 
sion, followed old Miss Ffrench into the 
drawing-room. Teddy Josselin rose from a 
sofa where he was reclining by one of the 
open windows, and came forward to meet 
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them. He looked even more bewitching, 
Susan thought, in his morning dress than he 
had done the other evening : the frock coat, 
the dehcate tie, the pointed moustache, the 
lavender gloves — all were faultless. And his 
blue eyes were just as fiill of lazy contentment, 
his handsome boyish face was just as un- 
troubled as ever. Ah! if she had a lover, 
mused the little girl, she would not choose 
him to wear mien so careless in this momen- 
tous hour on which their whole fiiture 
happiness might hang ! — poor romantic Uttle 
Susan 1 

" How are you, Susan ?" said Teddy, 
taking her hand, all cold and trembling with 
vicarious agitation. ** I have been thinking 
of you ever since, and so has some one else. 
Did I tell you, 'Tia? Blake soothed me 
to sleep with praises of Susan's voice, and 
Susan's * rustic ^vroodland air,' all the way 
back to town ? Don't be jealous." 

The thorough good humour of Teddy's 
tone, the familiar " 'Tia " (Teddy JosseKn was 
the only living being who ever ventured on a 
diminutive with Portia), made Miss Jemima 
augur favourably as to the result of their 
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consultation. "Portia is very likely to be 
jealous about Mr. Blake, or Mr. Anyone 
else to-day," she said, with an inflection 
of the voice that made the remark a ques- 
tion. 

" Poor Portia would be jealous always," 
said Teddy, looking serious. " There is the 
leading weakness of her character. She 
cannot part with her meanest slave without 
a pang — can you, 'Tia ?" 

Portia had now come close to her cousin's 
side, and as he was speaking their eyes met. 
Surely, thought old Miss Jemima, not un- 
observant, not wholly unversed in love 
matters, the lacerated feeling of lovers on 
the brink of an eternal parting were never 
transmitted through such a heart-whole 
glance as that I 

"When I am tried I will teU you," 
answered Portia, lightly. "Up to the 
present time I have had no experience. 
What one gives up voluntarily, cannot be 
spoken of as ^ forfeited,' Master Ted." 

Teddy made a mock- humble bow. "I 
never knew you had given George Blake up. 
Miss Ffrench." 
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" I was not speaking of George Blake, Mr. 
Josselin." 

And then every body sat down ; the lovers 
at some distance from each other, perfectly 
cool and collected ; old Miss Jemima and 
Susan waiting in agitated silence for them to 
begin. 

" I think," remarked Teddy, when two or 
three minutes had gone by in silence, " that 
the barometer must be higher than yesterday 
— I mean the thermometer .... no, which 
is it, 'Tia ?" 

Miss Jemima looked up severely at the 
ceiling ; Portia laughed — that pleasant laugh 
that, as I said before, would, in itself, have 
been enough to found many an actress's repu- 
tation ! " What will you do without me at 
your side to tell you what you mean, Ted ?" 
cried she. 

" Portia ! " exclaimed Miss Jemima. 

" Ah, well, aunt, painful though it may be 
to tell the truth, there is no good in putting it 
off," said Portia, with a business-like air. 
" Susan is in our confidence, and I am sure 
you are both dying to hear what we have 
decided on. As well tell them at once, Ted ?" 
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" I suppose so," began Teddy — then Miss 
Jemima chancing to look at him full and 
suddenly, his blue eyes sank. " Only do you 
say it all, Portia," he added. "You know 
you get over that sort of thing so much 
neater than I do." 

" Thanks ! " said Portia, gaily. " I accept 
the compliment at its fullest worth. Mr. 
Josselin wishing me to be the speaker, Aunt 
Jem, I have to announce that .... we do 
not mean to sacrifice ourselves." 

"As I guessed, as I foretold," said Miss 
Jemima, half to herself. " So much for Lady 
Erroll's knowledge of human nature." 

" We are* young, we may be foolish " 

"But not wholly corruptl"putin Teddy. 

" And we cannot give up what to us is 
simply life itself." 

Miss Jemima coughed to keep down her 
emotion ; the tears started to her eyes. 

"Dissipation, excitement, dresses by 
Worth, coats by Bond Street tailors, French 
gloves, French wines. What, in very truth, 
are all these things ?" 

A shake of the head from Miss Jemima 
said— " What, indeed ? " 
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" Superfluities to many people, doubtless. 
To us, necessities of life." 

"Portia!" 

" Since I was eighteen have I ever, in one 
year, spent less than a hundred and thirty 
pounds on my dress, Aunt Jem ? the precise 
sum upon which grandmamma suggests that 
we should live. Well, we will say that when 
I was married I spent half — ^though the whole 
calculation is absurd — and Teddy the other 
half. Sixty-five pounds a year each on dress. 
What would this leave over for wine-bills and 
travelling, and all those incidental expenses ? 
Not a farthing. We should not be in the 
least ashamed to beg, but we could not work, 
either of us, and the only remaining alterna- 
tive would be — starvation. Teddy," she 
turned round to her lover, with the brightest 
smile imaginable, "we can't make up our 
minds to starve — can we ? " 

" I could make up my mind to anything," 
said Teddy, " as long as I shared it with you. 
If you wanted money, 'Tia, you should have 
remained faithful to the Scotchman." 

" If my niece wished it, in short," said 
Miss Jemima, looking searchingly at the 
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young man's face — " if Portia Ffrencli would 
remain true to her word, you would remain 
true to her. Is that what I am to understand, 
Mr. Josselin ? '* 

" If Portia will marry me to-morrow, I 
shall be the happiest man in England," said 
Teddy Josselin, lifting his blue eyes to Miss 
Jemima's : honest blue eyes they were, with 
all their sleepiness, all their want of intellect. 
" I've never taken thought for the morrow 
yet, and never came to very bad grief that I 
remember. The natural tendency of things 

is — ^is to fall upon one's legs I don't 

know why you laugh, Portia ? " 

" A slight confusion of tenses, Ted. Go 
on. It was the fault of the metaphor." 

" To fall upon one's legs. I'm put out, 
Miss Ffrench. Portia knows so well how to 
put me out. If she would quarrel with 
grandmamma and marry me to-morrow " 

"You would be doubtfully happy for a 
week, and decidedly repentant for the re- 
mainder of your life 1 " interrupted Portia, in 
the sort of admonitory tone in which one puts 
down a child's impending folly. " We can't 
afford to quarrel with grandmamma, either of 
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us — I the least. She doesn't love me very- 
much ; poor grandmamma ! our feelings to 
each other are about equal; but she really 
means me to make a good marriage, and I 
mean to do so, too — in my own way, not a 
Mr. Macbean. From the first year I saw her, 
grandmamma and I have been playing a kind 
of game of chess of our own. Who knows 
yet which will be checkmated ? *' 

" You have been plajring a game which I 
neither understand nor wish to understand," 
cried Miss Jemima, indignantly. "I have 
been always lenient to you hitherto, Portia. 
When you have led on, and discarded suitor 
after suitor, I have been lenient to you, for I 
have thought your worst sin was girlish levity, 
and that in your heart — I may say it now — 
you cared for your cousin. I was mistaken. 
You have no heart. You care for nothing. 
You beHeve nothing. You regret nothing. 
I congratulate you, Mr. Jossehn — I con- 
gratulate you heartily on my niece, Portia 
Ffrench, having at length made up her 
mind 1 " 

Teddy smoothed his moustache into finer 
points, and gave one quickly-averted glance 
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at Portia's face. "All congratulations are 
the miacliief to answer," he remarked. " I 
remember, when my cousin Adolphus was 
going to be married, old Linkwater congratu- 
lated him IVe often told you that 

story, 'Tia ? " 

" Very often. You surely have no idea 
of telling it us now ? " 

"Oh! not at all, only — ^you know what 
Adolphus said is pretty nearly what I feel. 
All these things are leaps in the dark " — ^this 
to Miss Jemima— "and it would take a 
wiser man than me to know, till a year 
and a day afterwards, whether he has drawn 
a prize or a blank. But I am extremely 
obliged to you for what you said, just the 



same." 



His unruffled fatuity, the lurking smile 
round Portia's lips, were too much for Miss 
Jemima's temper. " I congratulate both of 
you," she cried, rising fi'om her chair; 
"and I congratulate the people belonging 
to you on being spared from seeing two 
such" — a strong word was in the old 
soldier's mouth, but she swallowed it — 
" two such babies married. Lady ErroU was 
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right. She does understand human nature, 
such human nature as yours, better than I 
do. You will yourself explain the rupture of 
your last engagement to your grandfather, 
Portia. That task I decline ; and the next 
time, please, that you have wedding prepa- 
rations to make, make them without 
consulting me I I assist at no more trous- 



seaux." 



And Miss Jemima crossed over to a table 
where afternoon tea was already laid, poured 
herself out a cup, and drank it, standing, in 
short disdainful gulps, and not turning her 
eyes again towards the culprits. A stranger 
looking in at the picture at that moment 
would assuredly never have guessed that 
Teddy and Portia were lovers, sternly re- 
ftising consent to their own marriage, and 
that this incensed old lady's was the heart 
that bled at seeing generous youthful folly 
degenerate into the miserable wisdom of ex- 
pediency and of the world ! 

Teddy was the first to follow her. " Don't 
be angry with us," he said, humbly ofiering 
Miss Jemima a plate of bread-and-butter. 
" Bad though we are, we are not responsible 
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for the sins of our ancestors. Everything is 
forced upon us by grandmamma." 

He looked so handsome and so much in 
earnest as he made his little speech, that 
Jemima Ffrench could not but soften. " I'm 
angry with myself for having taken so much 
interest in you, that's the truth, Mr. Josselin. 
I made the mistake of thinking of you both 
as of responsible beings who would help them- 
selves, and whom it would be my duty to 
help. I see you as you are ! Children not 
knowing the meaning of the words responsi- 
bility or duty " 

" And who, therefore, must make their 
way by childish obedience to their elders' 
dictates," cried Portia, coming up and put- 
ting her arm round Miss Jemima's shoulders. 
*' Now, I insist upon your eating, old lady. 
You know you told me you had not swallowed 
a mouthful since you started. Take a lesson 
from us. Don't quarrel with your bread-and- 
butter." 

So peace was made. Shocked though 
Miss Jemima might bo by the lovers' frivolity, 
it was impossible to remain seriously angry 
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with any two human beings for refusing 
voluntarily to encounter starvation. She 
had been a fool, she confessed, and they had 
proved themselves philosophers. The world 
was too old for romantic sacrifice. Let Mr. 
Josselm look out for an heiress, with Lady 
Err oil's assistance, and Portia, if she could, 
find another Mr. Macbean. 

" You both of you suffer so little that I 
won't go through the pretence of pitying 
you," she remarked, as Teddy Josselin took 
his leave. "But this I do say," and Miss 
Jemima pressed the young man's hand with 
honest kindness — " I can't help feeling sorry 
that we have seen the last of you at Halfont. 
Some day, perhaps, a long time hence, you 
will look back and wish you had decided 
differently." 

" And some day, perhaps, not a very long 
time hence, you will look back and say we 
decided like oracles ! " said Teddy. "As to 
having seen the last of me at Halfont, the 

thing is — ^is " Teddy stammered and 

looked pleasant — " ridiculous ! Because 'Tia 
and I leave off being lovers is no reason that 
we should not continue " 
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"To be cousins," interrupted Portia. 
" You shall come again in three months, Ted. 
Not a day sooner; the world would talk. 
Whatever we wish, whatever we think right, 
do not let us run a risk of making the worid 
talk 1" 

She went with him to the top of the 
stairs, then, running back to one of the draw- 
ing.room windows, kissed the tips of her 
fingers as the carriage that was taking him 
to the station drove away. Could any woman 
discard in this light fashion a man she had 
once loved ? Susan, to whose simple heart 
the situation was one of vitallest interest, 
asked herself this question as she watched 
Portia's face. Had the whole engagement 
been idle child's play, as Miss Jemima said, 
or .... a blind ? Was Portia's heart indeed 
occupied by some absent lover — a lover far 
worthier, nobler, thought Susan, than poor 
Teddy Josselin, with his lavender gloves, 
and curled love-locks, and boyish effeminate 
beauty ? 

Portia sank down into a chair, and told 
Miss Jemima to ring for some fresh tea ; then 
in wildly high spirits began to discuss the 
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change in her prospects that the last few 
hours had brought about. Usually she flag- 
ged the moment that a scene, that an excite- 
ment, however trivial, was past: no such 
reaction seemed to set in after her final 
rupture with the man she had professed to 
love. She would go to town to-morrow. 
Every worldly hope she had was in grand- 
mamma. Suicidal to run the chance of any 
firesh family feud 1 She would get presented 
at the next drawing-room. She would send 
her photograph to Macbean. He was vulgar, 
he hved in Glasgow, was ugly, demoniacal in 
temper ; but at the present ebb of affairs not 
a chance must be lost. Could a yoimg lady 
approaching twenty-two, and whose fifth 
engagement had just ended tragically, afford 
to be critical ? 

So she rattled on. Miss Jemima listening, 
grimly sorrowful. At last, when Susan rose 
to go, Portia offered to walk with her as far 
as the lodge gates ; and as soon as the two 
girls were alone together, out-of-doors, her 
mood changed. " You think me a monster 
of heartlessness, don't you, Susan ? Oh I I 
can see you do by your face. Don't accuse 
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me too harsUy 1 Eemember, you only see 
half — the outside half, that tells so little of 
the truth.'' 

"I know that very well," cried Susan, 
half impatiently ; " and I have no right, of 
course, to accuse any one. It all seems hard 
on ... . poor Mr. Josselin; but I believe 
I can guess why you are in such good 
spirits 1" 

"Then you must be a much shrewder 
person than I take you for," said Portia. 
" Don't judge by what you would do or feel 
under the same circumstances, child. Think 
of something that you would consider wildly, 
utterly impossible, and you will be likeliest 
to arrive at the truth about me. Not that I 
want you to arrive at the truth, Susan ! " 
Singularly bright was Portia's face, singularly 
soft her voice. " I should just like to make 
you say one thing — Aunt Jem congratulated 
Teddy on my having found out my own mind 
at last ; will you congratulate me ? I'm 
superstitious — I want good wishes to-day. 
Give me yours I " 

The poor child's tell-tale face reddened. 
I do not say that, after spending one evening 
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in the society of a stranger, a girl's heart can 
be affected to any passionate or lasting 
extent. But I do say that a spasm of 
sharpest pain contracted Susan Fielding's 
heart at this moment. Love's twin sister, we 
must remember, arrives so much more rapidly 
at maturity than does love himself. 

** I congratulate you. Miss Portia ;" but 
her voice was unsteady as she said this. 
" As you say I can't judge of you or of your 
actions rightly, but I know enough to feel 
that you are happier than you ever were in 
your hfe before ; and I'm glad — I mean, I 
try to be glad of it. I wish you joy, you and 
. . . . the person you mean to marry." 

Portia broke out into a laugh, a heartier, 
louder one than most people had ever heard 
from her lips. " That is well-wishing with a 
vengeance ! Well-wishing not to the living 
only, but to people who, as likely as not, will 
never exist. Aunt Jemima often says I shall 
end by being an old maid,. and that she and I 
will live together at Cheltenham. Will you 
come and see me at Cheltenham, Susan ? I 
shall be just a little more discontented than 
I am now, — thin, blue nosed, a district 
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visitor, and holding rigid opinions about 
women's emancipation. Good-bye — ^what 1 
won't you give me a kiss after congratulating 
me so prettily ?" 

And then, with buoyant steps, she 
tripped back along the manor avenue; and 
Susan, heavy-hearted, went on her way alone 
towards Addison Lodge. 




CHAPTBE IV. 

Betimes next morning Portia was off to 
London. 

" Let grandmamma and me play out our 
matoli of chess unaided," she said, when Miss 
Jemima would have remonstrated on the 
indelicacy of thus throwing herself in Teddy 
Josselin*s way, the want of proper pride that 
she evinced in her quick forgiveness of Lady 
ErroU. " Grandmamma has played the great 
move of her game, and I must put forward 
my modest little pawn in reply. As to pro- 
per pride I have none. K grandmamma 
invites me, I will go and stay with her to- 
morrow. Dear Aunt Jem, remember that I 
am a pauper — a pauper with at least four 
hundred pounds worth of silk attire and no 
possible opportunity of wearing it, unless I 
make an effort for myself!" 
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The meeting between her and her grand- 
mother was perfect in its way. Old Lady 
Erroll extended her little withered hand 
coldly: Portia stooped, much against her 
taste and habit, and kissed the still more 
withered cheek. 

"I have to thank you, grandmamma. 
You have taught poor Ted and me wisdom. 
We felt a little sore at first" — Portia's eyes 
fell — " then reconciled ourselves to our fate. 
Everything is for the best." 

" And you don't mean to lose the world 
for love, either of you ?" said Lady Erroll, 
scrutinizing the girl' s face sharply. 

" Grandmamma ! " 

"Oh! well, your Aunt Ffrench thought 
that you would. . I did not. She's a better 
woman than you and me, Portia, but a simple- 
ton. Pity you were not wise enough to ask 
my opinion a little sooner. You have bought 
a great many expensive clothes, Ted Josselin 
tells me. What do you mean to do with 
your trousseau now r" 

"Put it carefully away, grandmamma, 
and send my photograph to Mr. Macbean. 
I think he really did like me, a little bit, and. 
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if it hadn't been for Ted, I might not have 
disliked him. I don't know that he was 
worse than other people's husbands — ^when 
you didn't look at him !" 

So unaffectedly good-humoured was 
Portia, that Lady Erroll could not keep from 
being propitiated ; and by and by, as Portia 
intended she should do, invited her grand- 
daughter to come up and spend a few days 
in town. 

'^ Not to assist you in getting over your 
disappointment — ^your face tells me how 
much you have felt that ! — but to prevent 
the world from saying that you are dis- 
appointed. I treated the thing as a joke 
from the first, and now, if you and Ted are 
seen together as usual, it will pass off with- 
out scandal. You have had love affairs 
enough, Portia. In a first, or even second 
season, these things don't matter. No girl 
with her twenty-second birthday looking her 
in the face, can afford to entangle herself as 
you do. The next flirtation you have must 
end in marriage — do you hear ?" 

"I hear; and, please Heaven, mean to 
profit," said Portia, meekly. " I am quite as 
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tired, quite as humiliated as you can be, 
grandmamma, and quite as resolved to have 
done with my present life T' she added, with 
a sigh brimfiil of obedience and pious con- 
trition. 

They took luncheon together; Portia 
constraining herself to eat little and drink 
nothing but water, as she always did when 
she wanted specially to please her grand- 
mother. Between two and three o'clock, 
Teddy Josselin came in. Old Lady Erroll 
was dressing at the time for her afternoon 
drive, and when Teddy ran up, unannounced, 
into the drawing-room he found Portia there 
alone. She turned her head quickly at the 
sound of his footstep, and put her finger to 
her lip. Teddy closed the door softly, looked 
well round both drawing-rooms, then came up 
to Portia's side. 

Their greeting I am bound to say, was 
still conducted on the fashion of affianced 
lovers ; but the moment it was over, Portia, 
with a rapid side movement, ran across to 
the window — ^thus putting half the space of the 
room between them. " We meet and we are 
to be seen in pubUc together, Mr. Josselin" 
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— ^her tone was low, but purposely distinct ; 
any chance listener outside the door might 
have heard every word. "The world shall 
not have it in its power to make merry 
over Portia Ffrench's last disappointment ! 
Grandmamma has asked me to stay with 
her. I am to come to-morrow, and remain 
a week or ten days, and you will be seen 
with us just as usual, sir. Grandmamma 
says so." 

"A week — and then?" cried Teddy, 
almost with eagerness. 

" Then, if Aunt Jem will give me leave, I 
shall go down and stay with the Gordons at 
Worthing," said Portia; "that is, if nothing 
of importance happens meanwhile. I am 
thinking of sending my photograph to a 
Scotch friend of ours, Mr. Jossehn — a friend 
whose regard for me, I believe, was real. 
Who shall say what the result will be ?" 

Mr. Jossehn repKed by crossing the room, 
taking jfirm hold of Portia*s hands, and look- 
ing steadily into her face. " 'Tia," said he, 
"I forbid you to send Sandy your photo- 
graph. You hear me ? I forbid it 1" 

"Teddy, for Heaven's sake, don't be a 
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goose ! Grandmamma may come in — Condy 
may be listening. You are making red marks 
on my wrists, sir !" 

"You shall not send Sandy — you shall 
not send any man your photograph. There's 
scarcely a fellow in the service but has got it 
already." 

"Mr. JosseUn " 

" Oh I but it's true. 'Tis sickening, 
sickening, on my word, to look in all the 
different fellows' books, and for ever see 
Portia Ffrench's figure in this attitude and 
that, and then listen to their explanations of 
how they came by it." 

" But Mr. Macbean is not in the service. 
If I have given my photograph to every 
officer in the British army, it surely can't 
matter giving one more to a poor Glasgow 
manufacturer whose heart I have broken r" 

Ted's answer was conveyed in a whisper 
— a whisper that made the colour leap into 
Portia's dark cheek. " You silly little boy !" 
she began ; then lifting her black eyes sud- 
denly " Oh ! Ted, do you care for me 

so much ?" she cried. 

Upon this Ted kissed her — the coachman 
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on Lady ErroU's carriage-box might have 
witnessed the kiss if he had chanced to look 
up just at that moment at one of the draw- 
ing-room windows : and then a rustle of silk 
was to be heard descending the stairSj^and 
Teddy JosseKn started guiltily back, five 
yards at least away, and old Lady Erroll her- 
self came in. 

She glanced suspiciously first at one 
cousin, then at the other. Portia was not as 
a rule wanting in self-control, yet was Teddy's, 
at this moment, by far the most innocent 
face of the two. 

" You here ?" said the old woman, look- 
ing at him coldly. " It might have been in 
better taste, perhaps, if you had stayed away 
till you were sent for. Portia, my dear, are 
you ready ? The carriage is at the door." 

"And I am just in time to escort you," 
cried Ted Josselin, with his most ingenuous 
smile. " I don't see that you need forbid me 
your house, grandmamma, because you have 
blighted my hopes of happiness. If Portia 
and I are to be only cousins, let us be that — 
at least, till Portia is married." 

" Which she never will be so long as Ted 
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Josselin is her shadow," said Lady Erroll, 
grimly. " Yes, you may come to the house, 
sir. You may come out shopping with 
us now. But understand your position, 
thoiiDughly. If you get Portia into any more 
mischief, if one other engagement is broken 
off through you, I never speak to you again." 

" Oh ! I understand my position accu- 
rately," said Teddy, with a certain bitter- 
ness, real or mock, in his tone. " A tame 
cat, to be stroked when no better plaything 
is at hand, and not turn when it is trodden 
upon " 

(" That's the worm, Ted !" cried 
Portia. " When will you abandon the alle- 
gorical style ?") 

" Then some fine morning find myself 
standing at Saint George's, best man at 
Portia's wedding, for my reward." 

"I trust so, I am sure!" said Lady 
Erroll, cordially ; " and the sooner the better. 
Portia and I have been having a long talk, 
and we agree — don't we, Portia, child ? — we 
quite agree in our opinions. Well for you, 
Ted Josselin, if you had as much brains in 
your head as your cousin Portia has." 
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"Ah, I must look out for a clever wife," 
cried Teddy; lie was handing Lady Erroll 
downstairs as he said this, and looked back 
over his shoulder at Portia. " Will you help 
me in my search. Cousin Portia ? I'm ijot a 
genius '* 

" You are not, indeed !" 

" But I'm a good-looking fellow, and 
easy to live with. A young woman inclined 
to be vixenish could scarcely meet with a 
better husband than Ted Josselin." 

Portia's reply was conveyed through a 
cunningly swift pull of one of Master Ted's 
love-locks; for these cousins, lovers, under 
whatever name you choose to rank them, 
were still much on the same terms as they 
had been in the days when Teddy first taught 
Portia, a schoolgirl of sixteen, to waltz in 
Lady ErroU's back drawing-room. 

"You would be a good husband for a 
woman with five thousand a year, strictly 
settled on herself," croaked the old Countess. 
" Miss Minters is still disengaged. I know it 
on the best authority. She is a sensible, well- 
principled girl " 

" Aged thirty-one, and of West Indian 
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descent/' finished Teddy. " The ancestral 
pedigree emblazoned on her face. What a 
pity we can't make up a double wedding for 
the same day ! 'Tia and Sandy, I and the 
Octoroon. Arrange it for us, grandmamma, 
if you can, and without courtship. Name 
the day and amount of settlements, and 
Portia and I will be there to be legally made 
over to our purchasers." 

They now drove away eastward for shop- 
ping. Lady Erroll in so benign a humour that 
in a certain shop in Oxford Street she pre- 
sented her granddaughter with a five-and- 
sixpenny glove-box (Portia shows it still), 
afterwards to the Waterloo Station, from 
whence it was arranged that Portia should 
start by the five o'clock train. Here, loiter- 
ing about the platform, a sketch-book and 
colour-box in his hand, they came across 
George Blake. 

"Just the man we want," said Teddy; 
Lady Erroll was waiting in her carriage out- 
side, and Mr. Josselin was commissioned to 
see Portia into her place, a duty, it would 
seem, involving long and whispered conver- 
sation in its fulfilment. "You are going to 
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Halfont, of course ? Then you will escort 
my cousin home. Nothing could be better." 

" Mr. Blake does not seem to see it," re- 
marked Portia, offering him her hand, with 
even more than her accustomed friendliness. 
" Would it really be a very great trouble to 
you to escort me home, Mr. Blake ? There 
will be no carriage waiting for me at the 
station, and we shall have very nearly two 
miles to walk, mind." 

Before Blake had time to answer the bell 
rang, and they had to hurry into the first 
carriage they could find. Teddy stood, a 
picture of dandy laziness, of unruffled com- 
posure, among the crowd of porters on the 
platform, and kissed the tips of his delicately- 
gloved fingers to his cousin as the train 
moved away. Portia put her head through 
the window, and gave him one last smile — a 
smile that made George Blake groan in the 
spirit. 

"Now, are you really going to Halfont, 
Mr. Blake? What a blessing to have a 
carriage to ourselves ! I am very pleased to 
have your escort; still, I would not be so 
selfish as to take you out of your way." 
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" I am really going to Halfont," answered 
Blake. ** Where else should I be going? 
Not to trouble you, though/' he added, 
quickly. " I have my tools with me, as you 
see. I want to study a sunset effect by the 
canal, and '* 

"And you can give me that long-pro- 
mised lesson at last, then ? " said Portia, as 
he hesitated. "No dinner is going on at 
home to-day. Grandpapa is poorly, and he 
and Aunt Jem were to dine off boiled whiting 
at two o'clock, so we shall be independent — 
able to paint and enjoy ourselves as much as 
we like. What a lucky chance that we met 1 
I always find it so hard to live through a 
long evening at home when I have been in 
town during the day." 

"A lucky chance for me," said Blake. 
"When I saw you with Josselin I never 
thought I should be so fortunate as to be 
your escort, alone." 

"Ah," said Portia; "Mr. Josselin does 
not come to Halfont at present, you know." 

She threw down her eyes, and trifled with 
the string and paper enfolding Lady Erroll's 
glove-box. George Blake evidently knew 
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nothing. She was to have the pleasure, 
always a keen one to her, bf .enacting a new 
little part ; of watching, of playing with the 
poor fellow's first surprise on learning she 
was free. 

" Josselin does not go to Halfont 1 " ex- 
claimed Blake. " Why, he was there the day 
before yesterday.'* 

" And yesterday," added Portia ; " but for 
the last time I Mr. Blake, you know us both 
so well — ^in talking to you I feel I am talking 
to that rare thing, a friend-and so I can 
tell the plain truth. The fact is," here she 
blushed and hung her head, " everything is 
over I Grandmamma will not hear of it, and 
Teddy has got back his liberty. It is all for 
the best, no doubt, only I wish we had been 
told sooner. It is very well for old people, 
who have forgotten what feeling means, to be 
so wise about money, but just the least hard 
on us, who are foolish and who sujffer." 

The blush, the down-bent face, the falter- 
ing voice, set Blake's impulsive heart aflame. 
It was the first moment since he had known 
her in which he had seen Portia Ffrench 
thoroughly unbend, thoroughly a woman ! 
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"And you have let old heads get the better 
of young hearts I " he exclaimed. *^ Josselin 
has let worldly interest of any kind reconcile 
him to such a loss ? " 

He stopped ; and Portia's eyes sank lower 
beneath his. "The submission was mine, 
not Teddy's, Mr. Blake. He would have 
faced poverty with better courage than I — 
perhaps could not realize as I could what 
poverty, for people Hke us, would be ! I am 
wiser than my years entitle me to be. I 
have the bitter experience of my own child- 
hood to show me what men and women come 
to who cannot work, and who do not wish 
to starve." 

"All that may be very admirably rea- 
soned," said Blake, still watching her face; 
" yet, had I been Josselin, I would rather 
have hstened to worse logic from your 
lips." 

" You would rather have listened to some 
fine-sounding, tall talk about devotion and 
unselfishness, and the sweets of a life sup- 
ported on seven-and-fourperice a day, then 
have awoke a year later to the solid fact of 
being in the poor-house?" 
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" Do you give me leave to answer that 
question honestly ? " 

" Certainly I do." 

" I would rather you had held to me, in 
spite of all the grandmothers in the world, 
and have left the future in my hands. We 
should not have been in the poor-house in a 
year, Miss Ffrench, depend upon it." 

A quickly-repressed smile came round the 
corners of Portia's lips. 

" You can make money," said she ; " you 
can paint pictures and write books. My 
cousin and I belong to the lumber of the 
earth. We toil not, neither do we spin. 
Creatures who take no thought of the morrow, 
like lihes ! as poor Teddy used to say. We 
have no prospects, no hopes, but in the 
riches of others, and grandmamma has cut 
out our future for us beautifully. Teddy 
is to marry Miss Minters ; you have heard 
of the rich Miss Minters ?" 

" And you ?" interrupted George, warmly, 
" what stall in Vanity Fair is to be tenanted 
by you ?" 

*'I must wait for the jfirst vacancy," said 
Portia, with a demure little sigh. *' Can girls 
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without money choose ? Can a canary tell 
into which particular cage it will be sold?" 

"And you can admit of no other alter- 
native ? You cannot even beheve in the pos- 
sibility of a marriage that should not be one 
of buying and selling ?" 

" Another day I will answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Blake. My brain at present is in a 
whirl of matrimonial arithmetic. I have just 
spent four hours with grandmamma, remem- 
ber ! So many thousand pounds well invested 
yield so much income. A man Tvdth a given 
fortune must make such a settlement. Oh, 
the meanness, the stupidity of it all ! Oh ! 
if human beings could be independent of a 
London house, a carriage, diamonds, and 
think only of making the best and highest 
out of their own lives!" 

The aspiration was not absolutely novel ; 
but what speech can ever sound commonplace 
from a beautiful girl who blushes as she 
speaks, and whose voice softens, and whose 
whole manner gives the listener to understand 
that his, and his alone, is the ear into which 
these nobler longings of the soul are poured 
forth ? In the game of chess which she was 
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playing (and playing to win!) a London 
house, a carriage, diamonds, were the very- 
stakes Portia Ffrench had sworn in her 
heart to carry away. And George Blake 
knew pretty well that it was so ; knew that 
he had about as much chance of winning her 
hand as though she had been a Royal Prin- 
cess ! And still the voice of the charmer 
charmed him ; still vanity subtilely flattered, 
whispered that Portia's inmost maiden heart 
was still unmoved. She had liked Josselin as 
a cousin, a playmate; had encouraged her 
other suitors up to the point at which love 
was expected from her, then found that she 
had no love to give. Had she ever made 
confession like this to any man but himself? 
Had she not said that she looked upon him 
as that rare thing, a friend ? And did not 
her voice falter, her eyes sink, as she told 
him the story of her recovered freedom ? 

" Of all human vanity commend me to 
the vanity of a clever man !" thought Portia, 
leaning back in her corner of the carriage, 
and glancing at Blake from beneath her eye- 
lashes. *^ I talk a single sentence of non- 
sense about not wanting to be rich, and his 
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Highness thinks it is meant for him — specu- 
lates, at this moment, whether he shall give 
me a chance of working out my theory or 
not. Oh, you poor, dear, foohsh, credulous 
genius ! Teddy, with all his silUness, is wiser 
in his generation. I should like to see Ted 
deceived by the prettiest piece of clap-trap 
that could be put together !" 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter walk 
than the mile and a half of winding road that 
leads from Eltham station to Halfont. Mid- 
dlesex has not a romantic sound; neither 
does an absolutely flat and highly-cultivated 
country accord with ordinary ideas of the 
picturesque iu scenery ; but, in travelling over 
the world, I have never found greener lanes 
or sweeter pastures, or finer trees that I can 
remember within fourteen miles west of Hyde 
Park Comer. To George Blake, after Lon- 
don and two days' absence fi:*om Portia, every 
sight, and smeU, and sound was simply deU- 
cious. Summer had come early this year, 
and trees and hedges were already in fullest 
leafage. Eglantines, dog-roses, honeysuckles 
were in great masses of blossom ; the lanes 
were redolent with the smell of new-mown 
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hay. Portia took off her hat, and sauntered, 
bare-headed, meek, for the nonce, as Ruth 
among the corn, at Blake's side; her dark 
face, now in sunshine, now in shadow, her 
black hair warmed into richest lustre by the 
lights that fell on it in quivering emerald 
shafts through the branches overhead. Just 
so much of art-instinct was in this girl as 
made her always externally correct in her 
adaptation of her moods to those of Nature. 
FUtting, in her white dress, about the twi- 
light lawn at Halfont, walking, bareheaded, 
with rustic gipsy grace through the lanes, 
Portia Pfrench seemed still to harmonize 
as fitly with her surroundings as she har- 
monized, in silks and jewels, with a London 
ball-room or opera-box. And to a man like 
Blake, prone at all times to be conquered 
through his senses mainly, this faculty of 
being picturesque at will is about the most 
potent charm a woman can possess. In 
Portia's case it was, one may say, but a 
higher kind of millinery instinct, the instinct 
of an actress at best. With nature, as 
nature, she never pretended to hold sym- 
pathy; could not, by any effort of ima- 
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gination, have seen a picture without the 
central jBgure of Portia Ffrench in the fore- 
ground ; the moment she came in-doors forgot 
all the trees and blossoms in the world — 
except, perhaps, one trailing branch of roses 
that might serve as a framework for Portia 
Ffrench' s face in an open window. But 
Blake was not likely to be sensible of this 
or any other hidden want in an hour like 
this. In his saner moments — reasoning on 
marriage for a friend, for instance — he would 
say that what a working man's life needed 
was a companion, a heart to feel with him, a 
mind to understand him, clever hands to cook 
him a dinner. In Portia's company, all he 
knew was that he wanted her ! beauty, grace, 
picturesqueness for ever at his right hand. 
If you look round at the wives of the artists, 
or men of artistic temperament, whom you 
know, you will see examples enough of the 
kind of inspiration that guides such men 
in their choice of wives. Alas ! they find 
out, most of them, at forty, what they ought 
to have fallen in love with, but did not at 
twenty-five. 

Colonel Ffrench was in his own apart- 
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ments, and Miss Jemima abroad on village 
errands, when they arrived at Halfont. So 
Portia had to entertain George Blake alone, 
and a delightful entertainment he found it. 
Substantial tea, with the addition of straw- 
berries and cream, served under the cedars, 
and Portia as handmaid. Portia running 
about herself with the teapot for hot water, 
laughing, chattering, eating bread-and-butter 
and strawberries with the appetite of a Sun- 
day-school child. Could this be a woman, 
Blake asked himself, as he watched her, 
whose heart was mourning over the bUghted 
hopes, the lost lover of yesterday ? 

Time fled so rosily that the sun was 
already nearing the horizon before the artist 
remembered the sunset effect which he had 
come fourteen miles to study. " It is entirely 
my fault if you are too late," said Portia, 
" but never mind. All effects are >much the 
same. Canal scene after sunset — canal scene 
before sunset — wouldn't one sound just as 
well as the other in a catalogue ? " 

And when at last they got to the desired 
spot, just beyond the disputed willow-fence, 
and close to the garden gate of Addison 
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Lodge — ^when at last Blake's brushes were 
in his hand — Portia's influence was on him 
still, and he could not work. To say that 
she was frivolous would inadequately describe 
her — indeed the very grain and texture of 
Portia's nature were not frivolous ; but she 
was marvellously, absolutely, self-engrossed 
— self-engrossed to an extent that paralyzed 
every effort you might make to get away 
from the one charmed circle of her own good 
looks, her own discontents, her fortunes and 
misfortunes. Thus, when Blake had painted 
about five minutes — " Would he remember, 
please, that this was to be a lesson to her, 
not a study for himself? Dabbling in that 
yellow and red seemed easy enough — let her 
try it." And she tried it, and immediately 
spoilt one leaf of his sketching-block — mani- 
pulating body colour with a heavy hand just 
where the shadow in the canal was to have 
been kept cool and transparent- Spoilt his 
canvas and argued the point ! very charm- 
ingly, though the sun would not linger in his 
course to listen. "Why should shadows be 
transparent and lights opaque ? It was 
quite different in nature. See, the light was 
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transparent, the shadow black there. Now, 
if any one was drawing feer, which would be 
opaque, her complexion or her eyes? By 
the by, as the sketch was spoilt, would Mr. 
Blake like to draw her ? He had often asked 
her to sit for him, and this evening she was 
in the mood, if he liked it ! " 

And Blake liked it, of course, and turning 
his eyes from the wiUows fixed them on 
Portia Ffrench ; but finding this occupation 
pleasanter than working (and Portia presently 
declaring she was in the mood for talking, 
not sitting), the sketching materials were put 
aside, and at Portia's request the artist took 
out a cigar, and all further thought of work 
was over. The precise result which fifty 
times before, in different ways, Portia's " in- 
spiration " had wrought for him. 

They watched the sunset ; they watched 
the midsummer after-glow bathe river and 
bank and overhanging trees in its soft efful- 
gence ; and then Blake's cigar was flung 
away, unfinished, and his voice began to 
grow tender, and he managed to lessen by 
a foot or two the space between himself and 
Portia. The conversation, strange to say. 
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had, by this time, turned not upon her inte- 
rests but his ; upon the struggles, the disap- 
pointments, the hitherto-thwarted ambitions 
of his Kfe. At last, hesitatingly, he spoke to 
her of the one dearest hope, the one strongest 
motive-power, that was wanting to him. 
" I am mad," he said ; ** I confess my mad- 
ness, but I must speak. That which I covet 
is so far above my reach that it seems idle 
to speak of hope ; yet if I could hear one 
word from your lips. Miss Ffrench, I should 
feel that I had something to live, something 
to strive for.'* 

" And that word ?" asked Portia, a little 
absently ; she had been yawning in the spirit 
ever since George Blake began to talk about 
himself; "what is this magical word I am 
to utter?" 

"Tell me that I need not absolutely 
despair ! I ask iio more — I have not the 
right, perhaps, to ask that. Only let me 
hear you say those words, ^ Do not despair,' 
and I shall try to be content." 

"I am sure I don't see why you need 
despair," said Portia, examining the cipher 
on her handkerchief. " You have energy, 
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ambition. You can make of your life what 
you will." 

" I am not speaking of that. I am speak- 
ing of something dearer, sweeter than aU 
ambition." 

** Nothing should be dearer to a man than 
ambition." 

" Do you tell me to despair ? Yes or no ? " 

" I should be sorry to think of any one 
despairing, Mr. Blake." 

*' Miss Ffrench .... Portia. . . ." 

He came closer, and would have taken 
her hand — but at that moment the garden 
gate of Addison Lodge opened close beside 
them, and a small black clad figure appeared 
upon the bank. 

"I wish she was at Jericho!" thought 
Blake, starting back. 

" Thank Heaven ! that little diflficulty is 
taken off my hands," thought Portia Ffrench. 

So seldom, even when they are love- 
making, do two human beings feel precisely 
the same in any given emergency. 



CHAPTER V. 

The intruder meantime sauntered slowly on, 
a book in her hand, the dreamy unconscious 
look of one who knows herself to be alone 
on her face. At last, after standing still 
awhile, intently gazing at the river, she 
seated herself on the bank, not half a dozen 
paces from George Blake and Portia, who 
were watching her in silence. 

There was light enough still in heaven to 
see to read, but Susan's book lay unopened 
at her side. The book was '* Ixion," a dog's- 
eared copy that she had procured overnight 
from the Hounslow library, and the reading 
of which had proved a terribly hard day's 
labour to her, in spite of all her predilection 
for the writer ! 

Walter Scott, Susan could understand, 
and Fielding, interpreted by the light of her 
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own innocent heart, and Goldsmith. Mr. 
George Blake was beyond her. The piled-up 
word-painting, the spasmodic leaps of this 
clever young writer— too fatally convinced of 
his own cleverness to trouble himself about 
his readers' interest- rendered *axion'' 
difficult as a lesson-book to a child accustomed 
to the unvarnished style, the honest, straight- 
forward story-telling of the great masters. 
Whenever a tolerably intelligible piece of 
narrative came in Susan had followed it 
thankfully i had pursued it with patience 
(through scenes bearing about the same 
relation to the plot as do variations to some 
tortured air set for the flute) ; when at 
length a proper name she knew re-appeared, 
had snatched at it eagerly, trusting ever and 
in vain that she had at length got some 
human form in hand for good ; but she had 
not been amused. She was now in the 
middle of the third volume, and she let the 
daylight go without reading it ; did not want 
to know whether guilt should triumph in the 
last chapter, or virtue ; did not want to know 
what became " of anybody ! 
The exceeding ability of the author had 
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impressed itself upon her throughout with 
force — with greater force, I dare say, than 
would have been the case had she understood 
his book. So many French words, so many 
passages that sounded to her like nonsense, 
so much knowledge of high life and the 
wickedness thereof. What a genius, what a 
consummate man of the world, was this 
great writer, who had condescended to talk 
to her during a whole summer's evening ! 
Susan sat thinking of George Blake's powers 
in a perfect bewilderment of admiration — 
although to the fate of his good young gentle- 
man and his wicked young gentleman, and 
the various ladies connected with the destiny 
of each, she was so cruelly indifferent. Then, 
as she watched the dark flow of the canal, 
and Hstened to the dull clank of the distant 
mill, gradually her thoughts wandered away 
from " Ixion " altogether, and came round 
to the deeper interests of her own small life 
drama; to the chances of George Blake 
having by this time forgotten her — to Portia's 
superior fortune — to the almost certainty, as 
things stood now, of Portia one day becoming 
George Blake's wife. 
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She gave a long-drawn sigh when she got 
thus far, gazing with her blind eyes straight 
in the direction of the two persons who occu- 
pied her thoughts, and then Portia whispered 
to her companion, and under his voice Blake 
began to sing : 

** Drink to me only with thine eyes." 

Susan started with surprise, and Portia rose, 
and, moving up the bank, seated herself good- 
humouredly at her side. Portia Fjfrench was 
in a mood to feel good-humoured with every- 
one in the world to-day. Inaction, and the 
tedium inaction brings with it to a nature at 
once restless and indolent like hers, was over. 
She was playing her game, was fighting her 
battle in earnest, and could afford to be 
generous to her unconscious fellow-actors — 
or victims, as the sequel might prove. 

" We have been watching you for the last 
half' hour, Susan. I hope you know that you 
have been telling all your secrets aloud ? Oh ! 
I forgot ; you won't know whom * we ' means. 
Take out your spectacles and you will see 
Mr. Blake down among the bulrushes. "We 
have been sketching." 

Susan felt as though in that moment she 
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got older by a dozen years* The light hap- 
piness of Portia's tone, the familiar "we," 
the spot, the hour in which she had come 
upon them together and alone, all told her 
the truth — ^the truth she had known but never 
absolutely realized till now. A sensation Uke 
that of suddenly plunging into cold water 
seemed for a moment well-nigh to suffocate 
her; then it passed, and instinct told her 
she must control her voice and face, and be a 
woman, and let this other woman who 
watched her guess nothing of her suffering or 
her jealousy. 

"If I talked aloud, you had to listen 
chiefly to secrets about packing-cases and 
portmanteaus," she said. "You know that 
I'm going to leave home to-morrow for ever ? 
The auctioneer wants to get the house ready 
earlier than I expected, and I am going to 
stay with Miss Colhnson." 

Susan's voice trembled ; not, it must be 
conceded, from emotion wholly connected 
with Addison Lodge : and Blake, forgetting 
that a minute ago he had wished her at 
Jericho, felt all his . first liking for the little 
girl return. " You have not been telling us 
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any of your secrets, my dear. Don't let 
Miss Ffrench frighten you. It is we who 
have been talking instead of working — 
talking nonsense and losing all the daylight. 
Now, there is just enough left, Susan, for me 

to sketch you and Por and Miss Ffrench, 

if you will both remain precisely in your 
present attitude for ten minutes. I should 
Uke to carry away some memento of 
this evening." He glanced at Portia as he 
spoke. 

Without seeming to move a muscle, Portia 
fell, on the instant, into a picturesque position. 
Sitting for her portrait was a sort of inborn 
facility with her — an art-instinct much of the 
same egotistical and milliuery order as that 
by which she attuned herself, outwardly, to 
whatever of nature formed her surroundings 
for the minute. The quick blood leapt into 
Susan Fielding's cheek. That she was 
merely to be brought in as a background, a 
contrast to Portia Ffrench, she. never 
doubted; still George Blake thought her 
&ce worth drawing, wanted to possess some 
remembrance of this evening, and of meeting 
her. And then, all at once, she remembered 

Tov. n. 6 
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the compliment Teddy Josselin had paid her 
on Blake's behalf, and her colour deepened 
and her great eyes dilated, as grey eyes have 
a trick of doing when any pleasurable feeling 
stirs their possessor, and Susan looked be- 
witching ! 

A dear little unsophisticated child of 
nature, thought Blake, as he sketched the 
outline of her soft round face — the face 
which, despite its present baby " vacancy," 
never failed to stir your imagination by the 
possibilities of emotion it contained. Portia 
yfrench was a woman to possess whom a 
man might well risk life, and more than life. 
This was a child to inspire — never passion, 
perhaps, but the tender familiar love one has 
for a sister — a sweet, confiding, clinging little 
soul, whom he would like to have to live in 
his house, if he were married to Portia ; a 
child to tease and caress alternately, just 
for the pleasure of watching those flexible 
hps quiver, those dilating eyes change hue ; 
a dear little thing who would run for his 
slippers, and light his pipe, and serve as a 
model for all the Mignons and Clarchens he 
might want to paint. 
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If Susan — ^for the matter of that, if Portia 
— could have read his thoughts 1 

" And so you have been reading * Ldon '?'* 
remarked Portia, taking up the book which 
lay at Susan's side. " I suppose our lips, at 
least, may move, Mr. Blake ? Well, how do 
you like it? Mr. Blake has no literary 
vanity. Criticise freely." 

"I like it very well, thank you, Miss 
Portia," said Susan, with caution. 

" * Very well ! ' That is exactly what 
Aunt Jem's schoolchildren say when I ask 
them, after one of the annual bun-orgies, how 
they have enjoyed themselves ? * Very well, 
thank you, Miss Portia.' Have you n6 
special commentaries to make ? Do you 
like the humour best, or the sentiment, or 
the asides of the author ? — pretty numerous, 
these last ! " 

" I like the beginning of the book best, as 
far as I've gone," said Susan. " All the part 
where Eustace is at school, and how he steals 
the master's custards, and falls in love with 
old Miss Burchell. You see I understand 
anything of a story best," she added, apolo- 
getically. " Whenever it comes to opinions 
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and descriptions, and — and oR the realhj fine 
parts of a book, I get out of my depth.'* 

"And you have not read to the end, 
then?" said Portia. "Tou have been able 
to lay down this enthralhng novel unfinished, 
as favourable critics, in the Httle bits you see 
quoted in advertisements, always declare they 
were unable to do ! " 

" I read to where Eustace goes to dine 
with the Marquis — I mean the Prime Minis- 
ter — I don't remember the grand people's 
names ! And they all talk politics — oh ! a 
great many pages of politics — and just then 
it got dark, and — and I shall finish it to- 
morrow. I'm sure," remembering George 
Blake's feelings, " * Ixion ' is a book very 
few people indeed could have written." 

"And that still fewer people could read," 
cried out the author, with his hearty laugh. 
" Susan, you are the acutest critic I have 
met with. The first half of the first volume 
is not such trash as the rest, just because I 
knew, or thought I knew, what I meant 
when I wrote it. I really was at school once, 
and I did steal custards, and I did fall in love 
with an old Miss Burchell. About all the 
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rest — Prime Minister, Marquises, and politics 
I know and care as much as you do, Susan !'* 

"And shall you never write another 
novel, sir?" 

" Never,*' answered Blake, with emphasis. 
" All great men mistake their vocation once. 
I have got over my mistake, and shall be a 
painter, and a painter only, till my hfe's end. 
Oh 1 don't bend down your head, Susan — the 
eyes higher — ^no, don't look at the clouds; 
look at me. What a pity we haven't time for 
colour ! How can eyes like Susan's be given 
in dull black and white ? " 

The sketch in another few minutes was 
finished and handed up to the two girls for 
approval. Portia examined it first, a well- 
contented smile on her face. Blake had 
drawn her in profile, as he knew she loved to 
be drawn : the nose and upper lip and cheek 
faultlessly statuesque, the head poised like a 
Greek goddess's, every line in the drooping, 
graceful figure a flattery. An orthodox 
stereotyped design for a "beauty heroine," 
in short ; not very much more characteristic 
than those Blake used to draw on his copy- 
book covers as the Maid of Athens, or Haidee, 
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when lie was still a schoolboy, and had never 
seen Portia Ffrench. 

Of Susan Fielding he had, not seeking to 
idealise, made a little sketch full of individu- 
ality and life — ^plainer than the girl was, per- 
haps ; for in determining to get a likeness he 
had exaggerated the pecuharities of her face, 
given to the eyes a more startled look, to the 
fiill lips more fulness, to the wildly curling 
hair more curliness. Still it was a portrait 
— a human being, not a heroine ! 

" They are both excellent," said Portia. 
*' Susan's the least bit of a caricature, per- 
haps, but a capital likeness. Who is it so 
like ? Mr. Blake, who is your sketch of 
Susan Hke ? Shelley, I think, as one always 
sees him in the frontispiece to his poems." 

Susan, on hearing herself compared to a 
poet, put out her hand shily, yet hopefully, 
for the drawing. All the authors' portraits 
she had seen in her father's books were good- 
looking, oval-faced gentlemen, with pretty 
mouths, and languishing eyes, and foreheads 
as smooth and marble-hke as fine hne-en- 
graving could make them. 

"It is a caricature, I must allow," said 
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Portia, considerately, and keeping back the 
sketch a moment before she gave it into 
Susan's hands. "But colouring on the 
cheeks and hair would make such a differ- 
ence 1 " 

Poor little Susan held up the sketch with- 
in two inches of her nose, and scrutinized it 
without speaking a word. At last — **And 
am I like this ? " she exclaimed. " Oh ! I 
never knew before I was so hideous. 'Tis 
like a witch, a negress — such lips, such eyes ! 
and being by the side of Portia makes it 
worse." 

Blake by this time had collected his 
sketching materials and clambered up the 
bank. He knelt down at Susan's side, and 
put his arm jestingly round her slim child's 
waist. 

" The vanity of children I Why, the face 
is a regular Sir Joshua, Susan. You don't 
understand its artistic beauty," stooping to 
look over the drawing with her, and so close 
that her soft short curls touched his cheek. 
"You will hang on the walls of the R.A. 
some day, little Susan, in the same picture 
with Miss Ffrench, unless I am mistaken." 
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Susan's breath came and went tumul- 
tuously. She forgot Portia, forgot her own 
shyness, forgot everything in the universe 
save the burning, intolerable sense of humi- 
liation that overwhelmed her. " Let me go," 
she cried, breaking from him with force. 
" You are unkind. What right have you to 
laugh at me ? I don't know who Sir Joshua 
is — I don't know what you mean by * are, 
eh ! ' but I know I'll never be painted in any 
picture as a foil to some one else's beauty !" 

And before George Blake could guess her 
intention she had torn his sketch straight in 
two, and flung it into the canal ! Then she 
started up to her feet, trembling with such 
vehemence of passion as in her whole life she 
had never felt till this moment. 

Portia broke into one of her pleasantest 
trilling laughs. 

"It really was a caricature, Mr. Blake. 
If you had drawn such a sketch of me I 
would have been as cross myself. But you 
shouldn't have destroyed it, Susan, my dear. 
By the time it was coloured it would have 
looked very — nice, I dare say. Mr. Blake 
only wanted the rough idea of your face." 
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" Then Mr. Blake must look for rough 
ideas elsewhere," said Susan, with quivering 
indignation. "No need to go far for the 
model of such a face as that ! " — ^pointing to 
the torn fragments of the sketch, as they 
eddied slowly mill ward down the canal. 

" If I could command every model in 
London I should never get one like that 
again," said Blake. " However, you have 
done no mischief. Miss Fielding," he added. 
*• The sketch is gone, but the original face is 
quite saf6 in my recollection — the face with a 
new expression on it." And he rose, and 
fixed his eyes steadily on Susan. " It shaU 
be the principal figure, not the background 
of the picture, now." 

" And I shall have to retire to the back- 
ground," remarked Portia, quietly. 

Blake looked foolish. I do not hazard 
the opinion that he, or any man, could be 
the very least in love with more than one 
object at a time. But speaking of him simply 
as an artist, I assert that he would have 
found it hard to choose at this moment be- 
tween the dark, Titian-like beauty of Portia's 
face as she looked up at him with half 
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audacious, half appealing glance, and the 
dehcate Greuze-hke charm of Susan's — ^the 
cheeks all aflush, the lips parted, and the 
fire of latent passion, almost of latent fierce- 
ness, in the great dove-like eyes. 

" Ah 1 I see that I shall have to take the 
second place," said Portia, mock-indignant. 
" Susan is to wear the white satin, and I 
must content myself in white lawn. All I 
can do is to abdicate gracefully. I think 
you might have spared the part of the sketch 
that held me, Susan. I could have shown it 
about the world as the ideal Mr. Blake once 
had of my face." 

Without answering a syllable, Susan took 
up her book fi^om the bank and turned away. 
The poor child's conscience was in a very 
tumult of shame and repentance already, and 
she was silent, not through suUenness, but 
because, if she had spoken, she must infal- 
libly have burst into tears. 

" All little, light, green-eyed women have 
that sort of peppery temper," generalized 
Portia, cheerfully, as the small figure moved 
away. " A pity, perhaps, that you made 
the sketch such a terrible caricature ? " 
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" A pity that the child should be really 
pained by such nonsense/' said kind-hearted 
Blake. ** She must never go away without 
forgiving me. I'll run after her and make it 
all right in a minute." 

And before Portia could laugh him out of 
his intention, he had carried it into effect. 

Susan reached the garden-door first, 
entered, and locked it on the inside. 

" Miss Fielding ? " 

No answer. 

" Susan ! I have something to say to 
you." 

*• I can " — voice thick and indistinct — 
" hear it from this side, sir." 

" But I can't say it from this side. Open 
the door at once." 

" I would rather not, I thank you." 

" And I would rather that you did. To 
please me, open the door, my dear little 
Susan." 

The key turned in a second ; the door 
stood open. 

" I have come to reason seriously with 
you, Susan. You know nothing about Aet. 
Any painter would have told you that the 
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idea of my sketcli was beautiful — ^mucli more 
beautiful," added Blake with the baseness of 
his sex, " than any studied, insipid copy of 
regular features : item a straight nose, item 
a small mouth, et cetera. Tour ignorance, 
not my pencil, was to blame, my dear.*' 

" I'm sorry I tore it, Mr. Blake. I be- 
lieve I was never in such a rage before. I 
don't know what possessed me." 

" The demon of vanity, child, neither 
more nor less. I drew you, not with a regu- 
lar Grecian profile, but with the dear little 
irregular English face that you have, and you 
detested me." 

" Oh no— not you ! " 

"Who then?" 

" I — I hope I detest no one." And Susan 
dropped her face, and played with a tiny 
leaf which, as they talked, had drifted down 
upon the volume of *'Ixion" in her hand. 
Behind her fair head rose a whole back- 
ground of pleasant dusk- subdued colour — 
the prim beds with their borders of mid- 
summer flowers, the old-fashioned espalier 
fipuit-trees which had been the pride and 
glory of Fielding's life. 
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Blake thought of the garden-scene in 
" Faust." 

" And do you forgive me, my dear — that 
is what I want to know ? " he asked. 

In his conversation of an hour ago with 
Portia his voice had not sank to half so soft, 
so pleading a tone as it took now. 

" I think it is for me to beg pardon, and 
you to forgive, Mr. Blake." 

" For what ? " 

" Oh ! for having destroyed a drawing you 
valued — a drawing of Portia ! It was very 
wicked of me, but I scarce knew what I did, 
you had hurt me so." 

" Hurt you, again ! and yet I have told 
you that the idea of my sketch was beautiful 
— a thousand times more beautiful, really, 
than .... Susan, who would have thought a 
little village girl's head could be so full of 
vanity ? " 

He took both her hands, " Ixion " falling 
to the ground, and drew her to him close. 

" I don't mean to let you go until you 
have confessed that I am right, and you are 
wrong. Now repeat after me — *It was all 
my vanity — 
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" I'll never say that, Mr. Blake. I am 
not vain. I was angry because — be- 
cause " 

" Go on, my dear." 

" Because of Portia. She has so much — 
has everything she chooses, and I have no- 
thing. I was a jest for you both. You, who 
have each other, what should you think of 
my being pained or not ? " 

Blake let her hands go in a moment : his 
face became suddenly grave. He was not a 
coxcomb — was at least no vainer than the 
majority of men — but he had the ready insight 
born of sympathy that belongs to people of 
his temperament; and something in the 
sound of Susan's untutored voice did make 
him feel that this little scene might as well 
have been left unacted. Ah ! could Portia 
Ffrench's well-controlled voice ever quicken, 
ever vibrate with a sound like that ? 

" You were angry, in short, child, because 
you were angry," putting on a strictly frater- 
nal manner as he spoke — "the only logical 
reason that can ever be given in such a case. 
Well, I suppose I must be going," — for the 
girl stood silent and confused, not helping 
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him out by a word. " I have to leave by the 
half-past nine train. Good-night, Susan.'' 

" Grood-night, sir," 

" And we are friends, are we not ? That 
is right. The next time we meet you will sit 
for mo again ?" 

" There'll be no next time," said Susan, 
turning sadly away. " This is good-bye, not 
good-night." 

And so they parted. 

Portia was frank and gracious beyond her 
wont when Blake rejoined her, and yet — how 
was it ? — all her frankness, all her gracious- 
ness, could not cause the thread of their 
discourse to reunite precisely at the point at 
which Susan's appearance had broken it off ! 
She never said a word about the torn sketch 
or the length of time Blake had been. absent; 
all that occupied her mind was plaintive re- 
gret that he must leave so soon. Nine 
o'clock only — was he indeed obliged to go 
by the next train? How quickly had the 
evening passed ! How kindly, how con- 
siderately had Mr. Blake cheered her on 
this first day of her altered prospects ! She 
hoped to see him in Eaton Square to-morrow 
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— ^unless, indeed, he were busied upon graver 
matters than paying nonsense visits ! If he 
would come round between four and five 
o'clock she would contrive to be at home, 
and they would make out as many pleasant 
plans as possible for the coming week. Of 
course she might get him an invitation for 
Lady Blank's^ ball and Mr. Dash's concert — 
for everything that should be going on during 
her own short visit to London. 

"You know I bade you not despair," she 
cried when George Blake had already turned 
to depart. " And I meant what I said. Now 
I must do my best, practically, to help you 
* drive dull care away.' At the end of this 
week I hope you will tell me that my pre- 
scription is taking effect." 

The words, and, still more, the tone in 
which they were spoken, admitted of an in- 
terpretation dangerously flattering to a man 
as much in love as Blake ; and still, for once, 
Portia Ffrench had overshot her mark ! The 
ring of a voice with nature, with passion in 
it, was too jfresh on his memory for the very 
prettiest acting to impress him as it might 
have done an hour and a half ago. " I will 
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go wherever you are good enough to bid me 
go/' was his answer. " But I am afraid, if 
my cure could be worked by means of balls 
and concerts, it would be such a cure as I 
don't wish to think of — a cure worse than the 
disease." 

Over which answer Portia pondered seri- 
ously as she stood and watched the young 
man's figure disappear in the twilight. She 
was about to make the grand knight's move, 
tortuous but decisive, of her game; not a 
time, surely, to waste regret over the loss of 
an inefl&cient little pawn or two ! " Still 
— stiU," mused Richard Ffrench's grand- 
daughter, "many a well-fought match has 
been lost for want of a pawn in the end. In 
the superior game of chess called Life, give 
up nothing until the sacrifice becomes a duty, 
and even then — ^pause." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Next day was the one to which Susan had 
looked forward as the most certainly miser- 
able turning-point of her life — the last day 
she was to spend in the old home. And the 
dreaded hour of parting came, and she found 
herself travelling in the hired fly towards 
Miss CoUinson's, without being able to shed 
a tear, nay, without being able to realize that 
Addison Lodge and all the household gods 
that it contained were indeed — were already 
— things of the past. 

" Like her age, Mr. Hackitt," moralized 
old Nancy Wicks to the auctioneer, as he 
ticketed the chairs and tables for the sale. 
" A week ago little Miss were fretting herself 
to a skeleton at the thoughts of living among 
strangers, far away from Halfont churchyard, 
and ofi* she goes to-day as blithe as a lark. 
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and never so much as shed a tear when Jim 
Simmons carried out her pa's fiddle-case nor 
nothing/' 

The poor Kttle girl had cried herself with 
bitterest tears to sleep the night before ; then 
dreamed a dream of a certain artist painting 
her portrait on a golden summer noon, under 
over-arching trees, while sketches of Portia 
Ffi-ench, like, but with wild eyes, with negress 
lips, w^re constantly floating by along a dark 
river at their feet — a, perfectly delicious dream, 
the flavour of which clung too pertinaciously 
to her Ups next morning for any reality to 
have quite its right taste, even the sorrowful 
reality of leaving home for ever. 

" Some young gentleman at the bottom 
of it all, take my word, Mr. Hackitt. There's 
young CoUinson — and a gay, good-for-nothing 
fellow, too, they do say — ^been here every 
afternoon for the last five days to my own 
knowledge." 

Tom CoUinson was standing on the door- 
steps of his sister's house ready to welcome 
Susan as she got out of the fly. His short 
square figure was decked out in his smartest 
suit and necktie; his naturally florid face 
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was crimson with excitement; a ridiculous 
minglement of exultation and sheepishness 
was in his whole demeanour. He helped the 
driver to carry Susan's boxes upstairs ; then 
led her into the parlour ; made her sit down 
on the sofa; stared at her; circled round 
and round her — ^rubbing his hands, as men 
do to whom hands are an embarrassment; 
tried to make a pretty speech about her feel- 
ing herself at home under Eliza' s roof ; failed ; 
and expressed his hopes suddenly that she 
was fond of a calf s head and brains. 

" Eliza is a good old soul, and not a bad 
cook — ^pastry especially — but no more idea of 
a change than a cat. She'd give you the 
same dish for a fortnight, and think because 
you had liked it once you must like it always. 
So she said to me this morning, * Tom,' she 
said, * what'U be a nice thing for Susan'— she 
always calls you Susan — * a nice thing for 
Susan the first day she dines here ? A loin 
of pork and a pudding baked under ? ' Now 
I like pork, and I like a pudding baked 
under," said Tom; "but I don't hke it 
every day of my life, and we've had it 
twice this week already. So I said calf s 
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head. I hope you really do like a calf's head 
and brains ? " 

To this lover-like appeal Susan was able 
to reply satisfactorily. She did like calf's 
head — well, yes, better perhaps (on being 
pressed) than pork with pudding under. 
And then they came to another full stop. 
Susan was never great at originating con- 
versation; and Mr. ColliQSon, now that he 
had finally made up his mind to be in love, 
felt his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth 
every time he tried to address her. 

"Mourning's very becoming — to some 
people," he jerked out at last. 

m 

" Do you think so ? " said Susan. 

And then this subject, too, feU to the 
ground. Collinson tried to pick it up a 
minute later, having stared harder than ever 
at Susan, meantime, by repeating, " Yes, to 
some people ! " But Susan had forgotten 
what he was talking of, and only looked 
thipough the window. 

" Eliza's out" — this affcer a longer pause 
than the last. " I thought you might fancy 
a cucumber" (cowcumber, Tom called it), 
" and Eliza's gone for one." 
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" Is she ? " 

" Yes ; but I hope, I hope^ Miss Susan, 
that you don't mind finding yourself alone 
with me ? " 

" Mind ! why should I, Mr. Collinson ? " 

" Oh no, not at all ! only I thought per- 
haps — ah ! — um ! — Oh Lor', Susan," bringing 
up his courage with a run, " how long the 
time has seemed since I saw you last ! " 

He stopped in his walk, looked at her 
sentimentally, then sighed. Tom Collinson's 
was not a face or figure on which sentiment 
sat well ; and Susan laughed. He felt this 
was encouraging. 

"You know that I called at Addison 
Lodge yesterday ?" 

" Yes, I was packing — I mean Nancy was 
packing, and I was looking on, reading." 

" And the day before ?" 

" I was at the manor. I was there all 
the afternoon." 

"You are always at the manor, always 
with Portia Ffi^nch. I suppose you have 
heard about her cousin Josselin being ofi" with 
her ? He has proved himself not such a fool 
as he looks, after all." 
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Susan did not answer. 

" And I suppose you know that she is on 
already with the singing fellow — Blake, don't 
they call him ? They say she was out with 
him in the lanes at I don't know what o'clock 
last night." 

•Susan's face flamed. "A pity *they' are 
not better employed than to spy other people's 
doings, and then spread mean stories about 
them afterwards ! " she cried, with less accu- 
racy of syntax than energy of voice and 
manner. 

Collinson watched her jealously. " You are 
a very warm defender of Portia Ffrench's," 
he remarked. "I wonder whether she'd 
speak up so hot for you if you got yourself 
talked about ? It isn't my business, I know, 
to comment on the manners of my betters," 
went on Tom ; " but, to my way of thinking, 
for a girl to break oflF with one sweetheart in 
the morning and take on another before night, 
is disgusting, neither more nor less. I'm sure 
you wouldn't act so, now, would you ? " 

He did his utmost to throw tender mean- 
ing into this question. 

" When the temptation comes, I shall be 
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able to answer," said Susan, in her stiffest 
little quakeress tone. " I know nothing about 
sweethearts, I can tell you, and I wish to 
know nothing about them." 

" You — you can't be so cruel as to mean 
that?" interrupted Tom, edging himself a 
little nearer ; then just he felt as the ice was 
beginning to break. Miss CoUinson, inoppor- 
tunely, ran up the front steps, the cucumber 
in her hand, and his chance, for this time, 
was over. 

"StiU I have got on a good bit," he 
soliloquized mentally, glancing at himself in 
the dingy glass above the mantelshelf. 
" * Who talks of love makes it ;' I know I've 
read that somewhere. If I go on gaining 
ground Uke this, we shall be engaged in no 
time." 

And throughout the remainder of the day 
he continued to gain ground of the same some- 
what doubtful kind; to hover round and round 
Susan ; to gaze at her askance ; to stammer 
out the beginning of ornamental speeches 
which he had not courage to finish ; to get 
curt answers, which he tried to persuade 
himself were the flattering result of maiden 
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bashfiilness. When night came, and he was 
at last left alone in the parlour with his sister, 
he broke out abruptly : 

" And pray what is your opinion of Susan 
now, BUza?'' 

Miss CoUinson looked up from the book 
in which she was going through her accus- 
tomed evening exercises, with thoughts un- 
disturbed by love or lovers. " Susan ? Well, 
I really think she's getting hearty. She 
took two helps at dinner, I remarked; but 
calf's head is just one of those things a 
dehcate person can always enjoy. Three 
weeks before his death, I remember poor 
father said " 

"For the Lord's sake, don't tell me!" 
groaned Tom. "Who's talking of dehcacy 
and calf's head, and what our blessed old 
father used to say ? Do you think that she 
— do you judge from her manner — dash it 
all ! — ^have you still the same opinion about 
the girl as you had the other night, when we 
were walking across the common?" 

" I don't remember exactly what my 
opinion was, my dear." 

Collinson strode angrily away from the 
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room and from the house, but returned long 
before midnight : he had altogether given up 
bad hours during the last few days : and next 
morning his courtship, such courtship as it 
was, went on again. He was a man out- 
spoken alike from temperament and the life 
that he had led ; a man self-confident through 
ignorance, and who had never hitherto ex- 
perienced diflBlculty in making his feelings 
perfectly plainly known to any of the women 
whom he had favoured with his regard. But 
now, in the presence of Susan Fielding, in 
the presence of this shrinking little girl of 
seventeen, his whole loud, audacious nature 
seemed to collapse. The most brilliant men 
do not invariably shine in the position of 
lovers. Tom Collinson, thus situated, became 
absolutely, idiotically taciturn. Every hour 
found him deeper in love, every hour found 
him dumber ! If he could only once break 
the ice, he would think, only get as far as the 
first word of a declaration, he would back 
himself to find plenty to say for ever after- 
wards. Meanwhile, little as he guessed it, 
his silence eflfected more for him than any 
speech would have done with Susan — recon- 
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ciled her unconsciously, day by day, to his 
presence. She was too short-sighted to be 
much annoyed by the demonstrativeness of 
his looks; and, as he would sit blankly 
staring at her for hours together, without 
relieving his feelings by a single sentimental 
speech, the girl grew gradually to think of 
him as a harmless, kindly creature, towards 
whom she had once cherished a groundless 
repugnance, and whose worst fault was stu- 
pidity. Of course he was utterly unlike Mr. 
Blake — alas ! was it her lot to be thrown 
with men like Mr. Blake ? — but he was kind 
and open-hearted, in his way — did twenty 
things a day to give her pleasure— and Susan 
was grateful. More than that, at the end of 
a very short time began to feel that she really 
liked poor ignorant Tom a great deal better 
than she liked Eliza, with all her superior 
principles, all her superior culture. 

Whatever his graver, more positive faults 
— and one sums them up easiest by saying 
that he had not a single positive virtue — Tom 
possessed the negative merit of a sunshiny • 
temperament. He was too thoroughly fond 
of his own comfort ever to be long sullen. 
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too self-satisfied to know the meaning of 
moral or mental depression. If the small 
servant had transgressed, Miss Collinson, 
worthy woman, would address her meekly, 
admonishingly, yet with a vein of mild sour- 
ness — "naggling," Betsy called it — running, 
through the admonition that would make the 
child sob her heart out for the remainder of 
the day. Tom's vengeance, on the other 
hand, was swift and sharp; an oath, a box 
on the ear ; then, ten minutes afterwards, a 
joking word, or twopence (from EUza's 
coppers), that at once restored the smiles to 
poor Betsy's face. And this difference be- 
tween them was an essential one — a difference 
of race. The first Mrs. Collinson had been 
a sterling, over-scrupulous, melancholy- 
minded woman, capable of doing everything 
for her husband and children save making 
their lives happy. The second was a lazy, 
selfish, extravagant drone ; always expecting, 
and finding, other people to perform her 
duties; thoroughly ungrateful; thoroughly 
without principle ; but easy of temper, plea- 
sant to live with. And her son was like 
her. 
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Notliing could be heartier, more confi- 
dence-inspiring, than Tom Collinson's shake 
of the hand. Eliza, diffident good soul, ex- 
tended to you a fish-like palm, through which 
not a throb of human sympathy was dis- 
cernible. Nothing fi'anker than the look 
with which his well-opened eyes met yours. 
Eliza's, from purely physical timidity, sank 
to the ground every time she was spoken to. 
And Susan Fielding's was just the tempera- 
ment upon which this gift of heartiness, 
animal spirits — call it by what name you 
will — operates' like magnetism. • Quiet, 
dreamy, sensitive herself, the subdued melan- 
choly of Eliza Collinson afiected her spirits 
like a day of drizzling rain, of unbroken 
cloud. What she imperatively needed in a 
companion was brightness ; and Tom, despite 
his want of brains, was bright, yes, even in 
the present taciturnity engendered in him by 
love. 

Miss Collinson had a score of the little 
ghostly habits unmarried women contract 
through long years of solitude and economy ; 
such as, when she returned fi:om a walk, 
taking off her boots in the passage and 
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creeping upstairs in her stockings; wearing 
Kst slippers about the house ; sitting without 
lights in the dark, "unless any one reaUy 
wanted to employ their minds." Tom's 
thick boots were to be heard everywhere — 
was life long enough to think about the eflfect 
of mud on stair-carpets ? He whistled 
reprobate airs from morning till night, Sun- 
days included. He taught the pious old 
cockatoo the forgotten blasphemies of her 
youth. He skirmished from attic to cellar 
after Betsy. He woke the two cats, neutral 
enemies for years, into active combat. He 
made the house alive, in short ; and Susan, 
child as she was, grew, after four days, to be 
a little sorry when he went out, a little 
glad when he returned. 

Proper heroines of romance like one 
human being, and one only, during the 
course of their mortal lives. In recording 
Susan's commonplace story, it seems I shall 
be forced into confessing she liked every 
good-looking young man she came across. 
And so, I think, with very different degrees 
of liking, she did. Teddy Josselin for his 
grace and refinement and handsome face; 
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George Blake — ah ; George Blake for every- 
thing ; and now poor, brainless, vulgar Tom, 
for his animal schoolboy spirits and goodnature 
to herself. Have not most women — heroines 
apart — ^been subject, at this chrysalis stage 
of their existence, to the like chronic, but 
perfectly safe, disorder of inconstancy ? 

A week passed by, and the Tuesday on 
which the sale was to take place at Addison 
Lodge arrived. Tom, ever ready to shirk 
anything in the shape of disagreeable duty, 
declared that it was necessary for him to go 
up to town for the day, *^ on the look-out for 
employment." He would have gone to the sale 
if his presence there couldhaveprofitedSusan's 
interests ; but what possible good, said Tom, 
could be got by bullying a man like Hackitt ? 
If you didn't let an auctioneer cheat you in 
one way, he would in another, you might be 
quite sure. And so Miss CoUinson, book in 
hand, had to start alone on her self-imposed 
duty of *^ checking off" Mr. Hackitt' s 
accounts, and Susan was . left at home to 
get through the day as she could. 

It ,was a terribly heavy day to her; 
heavier far than the one on which, upheld in 
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spirit by the remembrance of her dream, she 
had bidden home good-bye. Young people, 
as a rule, part lightly with external objects. 
The affection bom of habit that clings to an 
arm-chair, a writing-table, the paper on a 
wall, is quite an affection of later years. 
But Susan, not a Kttle from the fact of her 
shortsightedness, shrank almost as old people 
do from the unknown; held with wistftd 
eagerness to the thought of every material 
link that bound her to the past. When 
eleven o'clock had struck, the hour at which 
the sale began, it seemed to her that at every 
ten minutes a sort of death-knell tolled. 
Once, long ago, she had been with Miss 
CoUinson to a sale in the village, and she 
remembered the old auctioneer pompously 
descanting with flowers of professional rhetoric 
on the merits of every table and chair, then 
remorselessly knocking it down — "a giving 
of this valuable article away 1 a robbing of my 
employer!" was Mr. Hackitt's formula — to 
the highest bidder. 

"Going, going — gone!" All through 
the forenoon she sat, unable to work or read, 
with that word " gone " ringing in her 
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heart; then, imable to bear the weight of 
her own thoughts longer, put on her bonnet 
and started for a lonely walk across the 
heath. 

It was a perfect June day, the blue 
sky hghtly flecked with clouds, a strong 
warm wind blowing from the south-west; 
and after a quarter of an hour's walking, 
Susan turned off from the high road upon 
one of the few portions of the heath that 
still remained unenclosed, and where, a 
dozen yards or so from the path, a group 
of lichened stones formed a pleasant halting- 
place for idle or footsore wayfarers. These 
stones had for years been a favourite haunt 
of Fielding's and his little girl's, and, taking 
out her glasses, Susan looked long and sor- 
rowfiiUy around at the familiar landmarks 
which till now had bounded the vista of her 
narrow life. Behind, Harrow-on-the-HiU ; 
far away in the opposite direction, a dim 
blue spot which she knew to be Epsom 
Grand Stand; the dull grey smoke of 
London to the left ; the heath with its soH- 
tary clump of firs, its quick gradations of 
hue, as the passing clouds threw patch after 

TOito n. 8 
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patch into purple shade or yellow sunlight, 
filhng up all the foreground and middle dis- 
tance. 

Susan had not been here long be- 
fore she heard a measured, soldier-like step, 
passing in the direction of the village; in 
another minute a figure stood between her 
and the sun, and, looldng up, she saw Miss 
Jemima Ffrench. Miss Jemima in the accus- 
tomed thick shoes and sensible bonnet in 
which she paid her cottage visits, a well- 
filled basket on her arm, the smile which of 
itself was a sort of June sunshine upon her 
kind old face. 

She shook hands with the little girl, 
seated herself at her side, and did not begin 
to talk about the sale. Perfect good-hearted- 
ness, you will remark, always begets the 
very finest good breeding. "You are just 
the person I wanted to meet, my dear. .1 
have had a letter from Portia containing aU 
sorts of messages to you. She seems to be 
enjoying herself more than usual, and is not 
coming back for the next ten days." 

Susan felt acutely, miserably jealous on 
the instant. What cause but one could 
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account either for Portia's enjoyment or the 
extension of her stay in town ? 

"I am terribly stupid at remembering 
messages," went on Miss Jemima, "but 
there was something about a sketch, I know. 
Stay, I believe I have the letter in my 
pocket — ^no, yes ; then you may read it for 
yourself. My niece and I have no very im- 
portant secrets just at present, and I know 
Portia would like me to tell you all she is 
doing and seeing." And saying this. Miss 
Jemima drew two closely-written sheets of 
note-paper from an envelope and gave them 
to Susan . 

Portia Ffrench wrote a thoroughly 
picturesque hand ; bold, unfaltering, full of 
originality, a hand with really only one fault 
to speak of — ^it was illegible. Long habit, 
the patience of great affection, had broken 
Miss Jemima in to the task of deciphering 
her letters ; to the rest of the world they 
were a blank. " Lucky I am not the kind of 
person to write love-letters," Portia would 
say of herself. "The man does not live 
who would take the trouble to read them 
through !" Susan looked down one page, then 
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another, then turned back hopelessly to the 
first. 

"I can't make out a single line," said 
she. " All I see is, that Mr. Blake's name 
comes very often." 

"Very often," repeated Miss Jemima, 
shaking her head with meaning. " The fact 
is, my dear — I know that you are fond of 
Portia, and I know that I can trust you with 
a secret, so I'll make you my confidante — 
the fact is, a very strong suspicion has come 
into my mind to-day, Susan." 

" Has it, ma'am ?" 

"A suspicion about Portia and Mr. 
Blake !" 

"Ah!" 

" I may be wrong, as I have been before ; 
if I am, Portia can laugh at me for my last 
piece of romantic folly, as she will call it ; 
and yet, I don't think I am mistaken this 
time. I will read you the letter first, and 
you shall see." 

And [Miss Jemima took out her spec- 
tacles and read : Susan resigning herself to 
hear what she knew beforehand would be 
the final death-blow to every hope she 
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had cherislied, every dream she had 
dreamed. 



" * Dbae Aunt Jem — I haven't ten 
minutes to write, for we are just going off to 
the Zoo/ — on Sunday, I am sorry to say, 
Susan — * Mr. Blake and I, grandmamma and 
poor Teddy. Mr. Blake to walk with me, 
Teddy to give grandmamma his arm, and 
listen to unqualified praises of Miss Minters, 
the heiress, and quaUfied abuse of Portia 
Ffi^ench, the pauper. He has been on this 
kind of duty the whole past week. Wher- 
ever we have been, and we have been 
everywhere, grandmamma has insisted 
on Teddy accompanying us, to show 
the world, she says, that he cares nothing, 
and that I care nothing, about the breaking 
off of our engagement. It would be very 
detrimental to me, grandmamma says, if I 
was suspected of having had a real attach- 
ment to my cousin. (I should have thought 
it wonderfully to my advantage to suppose 
that I, Portia Ffi^ench, could have had a real 
attachment to anything.) Oh ! how I have 
been amusing myself 1 I don't think I ever' 
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— ^mark this, Susan — ^felt the meaning of 
really wild spirits till now. When we sit at 
dinner, or walk about in our party of four, 
Ted and grandmamma, Mr. Blake and I, 'tis 
as much as I can do to keep from singing 
aloud. We have had two grand balls : Lady 

' (Claptrap, it looks hke) * and Mrs. ' 

no, I must leave out the proper names. — * I 
wore my mauve satin at the first, my white 
silk with black lace flounces at the last. 
Both of them, alas ! trousseau dresses. Mr. 
Blake, I need not say, was at these balls. 
He doesn't dance, you know. I did not 
dance. I feel my advancing years, and 
prefer sitting out and talking with a rational 
companion. Grandmamma is wonderfully, 
impertinently civil to Mr. Blake ; tries to 
do Art-talk for his benefit — a condescension 
resulting in much the kind of tone she would 
use to one of the young men at Howell and 
James's if she were talking about shawls. 
He doesn't mind; he minds nothing. He, 
too, I think, seems thoroughly happy. By 
the way, tell Susan' — ah, to be sure, this 
is the message — * tell Susan Fielding not to 
regret having torn the sketch. Mr. Blake 
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has done a much better one — of me, I mean. 
It is coloured and half-length. I wiU steal 
it for you, Aunt Jem. So the poor little 
thing is really staying with the Collinsons ? 
Tell her not to let that shocking young Col- 
linson fall in love with her' — ^you must not 
mind, my dear, you know Portia's jesting 
way — * also that I shall hope to see her before 
she leaves for France. The Smiths — charm- 
ing people ! I forgot whether you know them ? 
— ^have asked me to run down to Brighton 
for a day or two when I leave grandmamma, 
and as I shall be in the neighbourhood I 
think I may as well go and see the Gordons, 
at Worthing. You must remember all about 
the Gordons? I shall take the Browns at 
Guildford as I return. All these moves are 
so uncertain, that I can't tell you where to 
write, but I shall console myself with your 
favourite saying of no news being good 
news. Mr. Blake who, as usual, is sketching 
my unhappy profile,' — sketching too, on 
Sunday ! — * desires kindest remembrances, 
and I am your affectionate, Portia.' 

" And now, Susan" — ^Miss Jemima folded 
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the letter, aaid returned it to her pocket — 
" what do you divine from all this ?" 

"That Portia has very soon got over 
her regret about Mr. Josselin/* said Susan. 

** What next?" 

"I really don't know, ma'am, except 
that she has been enjoying herself a good 
deal, and has worn a mauve satin dress at 
one ball and a white silk trinmied with black 
lace at another." 

"And what about this rational com- 
panion whose conversation she prefers to 
dancing ?" 

" Oh I that is quite an old affair," said 
Susan, doing her best to look easy and 
unconcerned. " I should say Mr. Blake and 
Portia came to an understanding long ago 
about the charm of each other's conversation 
— ^it is no news to me 1" 

"What!" exclaimed old Miss Jemima, 
" has Portia told you- " 

" Portia has told me nothing," interrupted 
the girl, quickly. " But I have watched 
them together — that evening I drank tea 
with you on my birthday, and another 
evening a week ago, the day after Portia's 
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engagement was broken off. It was a thing 
no one could mistake about !" said poor little 
Susan, as decisively as if she had had fifty 
years' experience in the usages of love and 
lovers. 

Miss Jemima communed with her own 
thoughts for a minute. " Then my opinion 
is confirmed," she said, with a well-pleased 
face. " Young ladies of your age are won- 
derfiilly acute judges, Miss Susan. Yes, 
yes ; the whole thing is pretty plain. And I 
have accused my dear Portia of being heart- 
less, worldly ; never guessing that an honour- 
able attachment to this young man might be 
at the bottom of all her seeming inconstancy. 
I see it now — a hundred words of the poor 
child's come back to me. She was too 
honourable to break off her engagement to 
her cousin, but she accepted her release 
thankfully. Portia's is a fine nature, 
Susan." 

" Yes — I hope so." 

** There are faults without number, of 
which I would wish to see her cured, but 
they are all faults of her generation rather 
than of her own. This independence, for 
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instance ! Running down to the * Smiths 
at Brighton/ the * Gordons at Worthing' — 
people her grandfather and myself do not 
know by name. In oldea days, a young 
woman would have been considered lost who 
had travelled about the country unescorted. 
But Portia tells me it is the fashion for girls 
to be independent — that every one does the 
same : and so I try to be satisfied." 

" And if what you suppose is true, no 
doubt Mr. Blake will be Portia's escort," 
remarked Susan. 

" H'm ! I don't see that that makes it any 
better, my dear — I mean as regards appear- 
ances — for I know Portia too well to suspect 
her of anything compromising to her per- 
sonal dignity. However, as matters stand 
now, all I can do is to keep quiet. Lady 
ErroU httle thinks that, through her instru- 
mentality, my poor Portia may be brought 
into making a marriage of affection after all." 
This was rather a soliloquy than an address 
to Susan. " She encourages Blake because 
it is convenient for the world to see some 
man who is not Teddy Josselin at Portia's 
side, and in the end may find that she has 
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played her adversary's game ! You will not 
speak, Susan — I know you will not speak to 
any one of what is going on ?" 

Susan, with a heavy heart, promised 
secrecy, and Miss Jemima, after a little more 
talk, all ,of Portia, and Portia's supposed 
love affairs, went on her way. 

" So ends that dream, that exquisite piece 
of folly,'* thought Susan, gazing blankly 
round her at the heath ; purple shadow and 
gleaming sunlight all blurred and indistinct 
through fast-rising tears. " Was I mad 
enough to think, with Portia by, that he 
would look at m<3, feel anything for me but 
pity ? I've been loved once by papa, as a 
child is loved. The other love is for girls 
like Portia — girls with beauty, position, wit 
.... yet my heart is worth more than hers. 
She may marry Mr. Blake; she will never 
care for him as I could have done. Oh ! I 
hope they'll never see my face again — ^never 
be able to look at me with pity, guessing my 
secret." 

Something in the last thought stirred 
Susan's pride, as much pride as her very 
unheroic character could be said to possess, 
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and she rose, and walked back with a brisker 
step to the CoUinsons' house. She had still 
some hours to pass alone, and with no other 
means of distraction than the contents of 
Eliza's bookshelves — concordances, treatises 
on home brewing, knitting-books, and the 
like dreary odds and ends of literature. It 
had been arranged that there should be no 
regular dinner that day, but a cold six o'clock 
meal, to which Eliza gave the name of a 
" meat-tea." It was seven o'clock, however, 
before either of the Collinsons made their 
appearance ; and Susan was just beginning 
to feel not only excessively unhappy but 
excessively hungry, when Eliza CoUinson, 
heated, limp, brow-beaten, walked in, closely 
followed by her brother 1 Alas ! Susan felt 
she had never been so glad to see him as at 
this moment. 

Mr. CoUinson seemed to be in higher 
spirits than usual, and had brought a huge 
lobster in his hand as an addition to the tea- 
table. Tea? not for him. Let Betsy run 
and fetch a bottle of Bass from the Rose — 
and, stay, it would be as well to get a pint of 
sherry too : Miss Eliza was not looking well. 
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" Fve good news to tell you, Eliza/* he said, 
turning to his sister. " What, in the name 
of fortune, makes you look so lachrymose ? 
Wouldn't old Hackitt let you get the blacking 
brushes for nothing, or what ? I've heard of 
a situation at last.*' 

" You've heard of a great many,*' said 
Miss CoUinson, in a flat voice. " Have you 
got one ?" 

" You are a hopeful, cheery spirit, Eliza, 
on my word !" said Tom, looking round with 
a good-humoured smile from the side-table, 
where he was breaking his lobster Umb from 
limb, ready for salad. " If there is a pleasant 
doubt to be thrown on any subject, you know 
so well where to put it in. No, I've not got 
a situation. Miss CoUinson, but I can have 
one to-morrow if I choose." 

And he drew a morning paper from his 
pocket, and threw it across into his sister's 
lap. "You'U see what I mean — ^half way 
down the first column. ' EUgible investment 
for a gentleman of means and spirit.' " 

Miss CoUinson held the paper at arm's 
length, as ladies do who are just too young 
for glasses, and passed her finger down the 
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column. " A catchpenny piece of rubbish !" 
she exclaimed, after a minute. " You may 
see a score such in any paper you take up. 
* A new company requiring a secretary with 
eight hundred pounds capital.' Eight hun- 
dred pounds for them to put into their pockets 1 
Besides, supposing it aUto be Bony Fidy." — 
Miss CoUinson loved to air these marks of 
superior culture — " supposing it to be Bony 
Fidy, how could it possibly suit you ? ^ A 
gentleman of good address,' " referring to the 
paper, "* industry, business habits, and a 
spare capital of eight hundred or a thousand 
pounds.' You have no capital ; you have no 
business habits " 

"And no good address," interrupted 
Tom, his mouth full of lettuce. " Very well, 
my dear. You will keep to your opinion, I 
to mine, and mine is that I shall have that 
situation, value three hundred per annum, 
before another fortnight is over." 

The return of Betsy, a bottle well-frothed 
under each arm, put an end to the discus- 
sion. Miss CoUinson unloosed the strings of 
her bonnet, tilted it a little back on her head, 
and so sat down to the tea-table. Whenever 
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she had been unusually disturbed in her 
mind, Eliza Collinson seemed to derive mys- 
terious consolation from sitting down to 
some meal in her bonnet. " Thank you, 
Susan, I think I should be obliged if you 
would pour out the tea, for once. My hand 
shakes like an aspen. Never while I live 
wiU I enter another sale. It was a heart- 
rending sight, I can tell you, Tom. The stair 
Kidderminster, as good as new, knocked down 
for one and four — ^not the price of the rods." 

"The stair carpet?" said Susan, who 
knew as much about money as a baby. 
" What, all the stair carpet for one and four 
pence ? Well, that does sound cheap." 

" One and fourpence a yard, child — ^what 
are you talking of ? — and the parlour window- 
blinds tenpence each. I could have cried 
to see it ! StiU there were other things that 
fetched a ridiculous price. Now the scrapers 
— ^I remember your poor father paid eight 
shillings for them new, and old Miss Budd, 
bidding against Mrs. Bolt, ran them up to 
nine-and-six. But I have remarked all my 
life scrapers do sell well, somehow 1" 

Miss Collinson looked hard at Tom, then 
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at Susan, as she hazarded this reminiscence 
with an air of subdued melancholy. 

" And was the sale a good or a bad one 
on the whole?" cried Tom, impatiently, 
" Susan don't want to hear all this bosh 
about scrapers and window-blinds. One 
thing", with another, did the property realize 
what was expected ?" 

"The property," said Miss CoUinson, 
drawing forth her note-book and looking up 
and down its straggling labyrinths of weak 
pencil figures — "the property realized (ah! 
no ; eightpence must come off the blue and 
yellow jug; Hackitt did his best, but Miss 
Budd had two witnesses to swear that 'twas 
cracked when he put it up) — ^well, in round 
numbers, one hundred and seventy-four 
pounds. From this deduct Hackitt' s com- 
mission, catalogues, etc., and you will bring 
it down eighteen pounds good. As near as 
I can say, one hundred and fifty-six pounds 
will be paid to your account, Susan." 

"It won't do me any particular good," 
said Susan. 

"It would go a long way towards fiir- 
nishing another house," said Tom. 
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Miss CoUinson coughed, and drank her 
tea. 

"Fm afraid you must have found the 
day long all by yourself, my dear Susan. 
Just when we were in the middle of the sale 
I remembered I had locked up the pickles, 
and there was nothing but the end of cold 
beef for your lunch. *' 

" Oh ! I did not want the pickles,'* said 
Susan, with a faint attempt at a smile. " I 
wasn't hungry. It made me sick to think of 
all papa's things being handled by strangers. 
I don't think I ever spent such a miserable 
day in my Ufe." 

Tom gave her an affectionate glance. 
" Do take some lobster," he pleaded, drawing 
his chair a little nearer hers. " Oh ! I know 
you've had a wretched slice of veal pie, but 
you haven't eat half enough. Now do finish 
with lobster. I bought it on purpose for 
you, and it's as fresh as fresh ! " 

The kindness of his voice, the boyish 
eagerness with which he jumped up for a 
clean plate, then piled it to overflowing with 
lobster salad, made Susan feel as if she must 
cry. Never was a heart more in the state of 
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rebound, in whidi the old adage says so many- 
hearts are caught, than Susan's to-night, 
Tom watched her face, and drew his own con- 
clusions from what he read there. He had 
made up his mind, come what might, to 
speak definitely to Susan this evening, and 
a wiser man than Tom might have drawn 
flattering augury from the expression with 
which the poor little thing's sad eyes sank 
down beneath his. 

" Aren't you ever going to take off your 
bonnet, Eliza?" he asked, when the tea- 
things had been cleared away, and Miss Col- 
linson still held her place at the table, mourn- 
ing, half aloud, over item after item in her 
account-book, " Nothing gives me the fidgets 
Hke seeing you with your bonnet perched up 
on your head, as if you had put it there for a 
cockshy. Put it on properly, or take it off. 
I should say myself, take it off." 

After tendering which advice, Tom came 
behind his sister's chair, raised her by the 
elbows, and, holding her firmly in a like 
manner, propelled her across the small par- 
lour to the door. He put her in the passage, 
counselling her kindly, to go to her own 
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room and lie down for an hour, then returned 
to Susan. 

" Eliza's a worthy, well-meaning creature, 
but tiring," he remarked, stopping about two 
yards distant from her, and getting his hands 
well out of the way behind him. ^^ "I saw 
you were tired to death with all that stupid 
talk about the sale, and so I sent her away. 
Oh! Miss Fielding" — ^the pint of sherry Tom 
had taken was beginning to inspire him with 
eloquence — **I can't think what it is that 
makes you look so pale and cast down — ^upon 
my word I can't ! If I could be of any use 
to you, if you would only look upon me as 
_as " 

His face got scarlet. But Susan, happily, 
was looking away through the window by 
which she sat, not at him. 

" There's nothing more than usual to cast 
me down, Mr. Oollinson." She was thinking 
at that instant of Blake and Portia, so made 
the assertion with Spirit. "I can't help being 
upset a httle about the sale; I shall be all 
right to-morrow." 

" But you are never all right," persisted 
Tom. " You are never in really good spirits. 
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Don't you think I watcli you, sitting by the 
window here as if you expected to see some 
one pass from morning till night, and never a 
smile on your face ? There's something on 
your mind, Miss Susan. I know that very 
well." 

" Indeed there is not," cried Susan, all in 
a flutter of indignant denial. "You never 
made a greater mistake. I'm sorry to leave 
the old home, and to have to live so far away 
among strangers, but that's all. Pray, what 
other trouble do you suppose I could have on 
my mind? It's very unfeeling of you to sayso." 

"Unfeeling!" an opening had come for 
him in that word, and Tom made the best of 
it manfully. " You think I could be unfeeling 
— ^you think I could say a word to offend 
you ?" — ^here he succeeded in getting a step 
nearer. "When I think of you the first 
moment my eyes are open .... all the 
night before last I lay awake as miserable. 
, . . . Oh, Susan!" he* fell down on his 
knees, " I know I haven't much in the way 
of prospects to offer, but I'd work my life 
out for you if you'd have me ! " And he put 
up his arm round her waist. 
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As far as coherence goes, the proposal 
was perhaps not quite up to the average 
mark of proposals. Still Tom was so 
thoroughly in earnest, so brimming over with 
emotion — such emotion as it was I — ^that his 
deficiencies of language did not make them- 
selves as obvious to Susan's perception as 
they do to yours and mine. 

" Don't be silly," she cried, but not very 
forcibly. "I — I'll tell your sister of you, 
sir. Oh dear! suppose Betsy was to come 
m r 

" Suppose she was — suppose every Betsy 
in the world was to come in," said Tom, 
carried altogether away, " what should I 
care ? Do you think I'd be ashamed to be 
found on my knees before you?" 

" I know that I should be ashamed for 
you," said Susan, beginning to laugh. " Do 
remember the windows are open. People 
will think we are acting a charade." 

Something in her tone made Tom start 
up to his feet. " You treat me like a boy !" 
he exclaimed. *' You pretend to think it a 
joke. Acting a charade, indeed I And I 
tell you that I'm miserable about you — ^that 
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all my happiness depends on wliat you say 
tome!" 

The muscles round his mouth twitched ; 
his voice got husky. Susan felt terribly 
sorry for him. 

" Do come here, out of sight of the road, 
and — tell me the worst!'* went on Tom. 
"I'll try to bear it, if you'll only say you 
don't care for any other fellow, and if you 
wonH laugh at me 1" 

He stood behind the window curtain, 
extending his arms to her. Susan jumped 
up, not knowing whether to laugh or cry. 
She half moved to him, then stopped. 

" This is all nonsense, you know, Mr. 
Collinson." 

" It's hfe or death to me," said Tom. 
" But, of course, if you hate me " 

"Hate you? I think I should be very 
wicked if I did!" 

" And I have no fine house to offer you. 
I'll try to get this situation, and work my 
best, but I couldn't give you a fine house 
and servants like the Ffi'ench's." 

" What should I want with a fine house 
and servants?" 
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" Susan, do you like me— don't answer I 
for pity's sake, don't answer so quick 1 do 
you like me just a little ?" 

" You know I do ; but " 

" Yes, yes. The rest would come in time. 
I should be content to wait. Now only one 
more word. Say you don't refuse me 1" 

Susan stood irresolute. She had really 
grown to like — well, to tolerate, this poor 
Tom Collinson ; and it went against her very 
nature to pain him, or any body; and five 
minutes ago she had felt so desolate; and 
she did so shudder at the prospect of that 
far-ofif home in France ! And George Blake 
had forgotten her; and other Mends than 
the CoUinsons she had none ! " I wish you 
hadn't taken me by surprise so 1" she said at 
last. 

Tom got hold of her hand, and kissed it. 
Her heart gave one passionate throb as she 
thought of George Blake, of the night when 
he lefb her at the door of Addison Lodge. 
And then she remembered that George Blake 
had only trifled with her, only looked upon 
her as Portia's Mend, and that Tom Collin- 
son was in earnest. 
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" Fm the happiest fellow on earth," he 
whispered with lover-hke ardour, and again 
stealing an arm round her waist. 

"Oh, please — oh, do let me go!" cried 
Susan, breaking from him and returning to 
the protection of the window. " Here comes 
Eliza. I know Eliza will treat it all as a 
joke." 




CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Collinson entered the room ; saw Su- 
san's blushing, bewildered face ; saw Tom's 
exultantly happy one ; and knew, before 
either of them spoke, what had happened. 

" You have done with accounts at last ? " 
stammered Susan, vaguely hoping that Tom 
would keep his own counsel, that the love- 
scene she had gone through would remain a 
secret between themselves— the first act in a 
charade that was to have no sequel. 

" I've got good news to tell you, Eliza ! " 
cried Tom, running up to his sister, and, in 
his wild excitement, actually kissing her. 
" Susan and me have found out our own 
minds at last. Now, EKza, what have you 
got to say to us ? " 

"Us." The monosyllable feU with a 
singularly grating sound on Susan's ear. 
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"I hope you won't think badly of me, 
Miss CoUinson. Indeed, it was not my fault, 
but-^ — " 

But before she could finish, Tom was at 
her side ; Tom, right before his sister's eyes, 
with his arm round her, as though he already 
looked upon her as his own possession, 

" No ; it was no one's fault except Susan's, 
for having the prettiest face in the world — a 
face that did my business for me the first 
time I saw it. If I felt apology was wanted, 
all I should say would be this : * Look at 
Susan I ' " 

The prettiest face in the world ! Not a 
dear little irregular English face, whose irre- 
gularities were charms in artistic eyes, but 
" pretty " — sweetest word that can be spoken 
to a girl of seventeen ! Susan's eyes fell, the 
dimples showed in her cheeks. 

"You are both very young," said Miss 
Colhnson, in a depressed voice. " Fm sure 
I hope you know your own minds. Seven- 
teen and twenty-three — dear, dear ! your 
ages together scarce come up to forty." 

Tom burst into one of his loud laughs. 
" And what the dickens does that signify ? 
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why add up anything ? We are not talking 
of scrapers and door-mats now, I thought 
you were an advocate of early marriages, 
Eliza? You have told me, times enough, 
nothing would steady me like a wife," 

" But I am not old enough to be any 
one's wife," cried Susan. " Miss OoUinson 
is right. We don't know our own minds. 
The thing is ridiculous." 

" I know my mind," said Tom ColUnson, 
almost fiercely, and still holding Susan by 
the waist. "It isn't only during the last 
ten minutes I've begun to think of all this, 
as you know, Eliza. I determined long ago 
to give up everything, here and elsewhere, 
for Susan, if Susan would have me, and to 
work for her and become an altered sort of 

fellow altogether. Where the is the 

good of talking about age ? I shall make a 
deuced deal steadier husband now than I 
should five years hence, going on leading 
such a life as mine has been 1 " 

Miss CoUinson ranged herself at once on 
Tom's side, as she always did when his voice 
waxed loud, and oaths began to fly about. 
"I said nothing against early marriages. 
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Tom. I only said I hoped you knew your 
own minds, and alluded, as a matter of 
curiosity, to the rather low figure of your 
united ages. If Susan's guardian will con- 
sent, and if you succeed in getting employ- 
ment, I'm sure I don't even see why your 
courtship should be a long one. You might 
make your home here, if it was any use to 
you, at first." 

Their courtship ! It was considered a 
matter of settled fact, then, already I Susan's 
spirits sank to zero when they all sat down, 
Tom close beside her on the sofa, and the 
brother and sister began to talk over the 
business part of this engagement, into which 
she had allowed herself to be entrapped. 
Tom's plan, it seemed, was to set about in- 
vestigating the advertisement at once, and, 
if the afiair promised well, to invest in it 
the required eight himdred pounds. He did 
not happen to have the requisite cash in 
hand for the moment, but Susan's guardian, 
no doubt, would advance it to him on his 
own personal security, and the proceeds of 
the Addison Lodge sale would suflGlce to fur- 
nish them a small house in whatever part of 
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London his duties should require him to live. 
The eight hundred pounds were, according 
to the advertisement, to yield twenty per 
cent. ; that made a hundred and sixty ; his 
salary would be three hundred pounds ; the 
interest of Susan's remaining money, say, 
ten pounds. Altogether — here he produced 
a little " horsey" -looking book, and jotted 
down the diflferent items — altogether four 
hundred and seventy pounds a year. 

"And if young people with modest ideas 
can't get along comfortably on four hundred 
and seventy pounds a year, the devil's in it 1" 
said Tom. " Especially when the wife is a 
dear little domestic, home-loving girl, like 
my Susan." 

All his taciturnity, all his diffidence had 
fled. He was again the self-confident, 
odiously-familiar Tom CoUinson from whom 
Susan used to recoil in the early days of 
their acquaintance ; and with a sinking heart 
she realized — as a good many women have 
done before — how easy it is to feel sorry for 
a man as long as he continues your firiend, 
and sorry for yourself the minute he becomes 
your lover! Inch by inch she managed to 
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edge away out of his reacli ; at last, pretend- 
ing that she must look for her work, escaped 
from the sofa altogether, and when she re- 
seated herself, took a chair the other side 
of Miss Collinson. She kept close there for 
the rest of the evening, and when ten o'clock 
came, accompanied Eliza from the room ; 
yes, clinging tight to her' arm, so horribly 
afraid was the poor little child of being left 
alone, even for a moment, with the man she 
had engaged herself to marry. 

He fidgeted and filmed, and at last told 
his sister point-blank to go away; he had 
something very particular indeed to say to 
Susan. But Susan was not to be conquered. 
And so aU the parting salutation he got, in 
his new character of accepted lover, was a 
faltering " good-night, Tom " — ^through sheer 
importunity he forced her into calling him by 
his Christian name — and a still more faltering 
touch of her little cold hand. It was treat- 
ment that did not in the smallest degree 
check Tom's ardour. A man either of finer 
sensibility or acuter judgment would have 
been sure to read aright the coldness of such 
a child of nature as Susan. Tom viewed it as 
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the mere natural coyness or coquetry any 
decorously brought-up girl would be sure to 
show at first to a lover-^coyness, coquetry, 
which every day's courtship would infallibly 
wear away. 

He had no chiU misgivings as to the 
quality of Susan's affection for him, and yet, 
when he was left to the companionship of his 
own thoughts, Tom Collinson found himself 
in far less assured spirits than he would have 
wished. Lad though he was, there had 
already, as I have hinted, been room in his 
life for a love episode— on one side, a tragi- 
cally real one 1 Sitting alone by the open par- 
lour window, his senses full of Susan's fair, 
pure face, of Susan's girlish voice, memory im- 
portunately thrusts before him the reproachful 
vision of another face, less fair, less pure, but 
overflowing with honest love for him ! He 
remembers, as he has not done for months 
past, his own solemnly-plighted oaths, all 
broken now; remembers his outbursts of 
cowardly anger against the woman he had 
sworn to protect and cherish eternally, 
when her brother betrayed them both; 
remembers his last cruel parting from 
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her — her sobs, her violent language, her 
despair. 

" Dash it all — I was a boy ; I'm little 
better than a boy now I " thought Tom, 
getting up uneasily, and walking about the 
room, "and she was a woman old enough 
and knowing enough to take care of herself. 
Haven't I decided what was right long ago ? 
Why, a woman with passions like Matty's 
would bring a man's neck to the halter, here 
in England. Compare her to Susan — my 
little shy, cold Susan, with her dimples and 
her blushes. . • . Qod ! if she should hear of 
my marriage, though — it must never be put 
in the papers — but if she should hear of it ! I 
may be on the safe side, as far as law goes, but 
from — from the other way of looking at it, 
what am I ? And I did love poor Matty once. 
She was as fine a girl as any in the province — 
and what pluck; by Jove ! — that time she rode 
away to Mackenzie's Station for a surgeon 
for me — that night when she and her brother 
alone defended the hut against a gang I She 
shot down two men with her own hand — 
she'd shoot me as soon as look at me, I 
believe, if she was here now." 
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A female figure just at this moment 
passing along the road (one of the mild old 
village ladies returning from a tea-party) 
made Tom start with all the cowardice of 
conscious guilt. He shut down the window, 
drew together the curtains with an oath, and 
getting out the spirit-bottle mixed himself a 
glass, " stiff enough : " he made the small 
joke to himself, but did not feel much amused 
by it : " to set six men's consciences at rest." 
Then took himself off, the first time for a 
good many nights, to the Eose. 

Susan, keeping her first love-vigil in her 
own room, a little dressing-closet within Miss 
CoUinson's, was sensible of intense relief 
when she heard the loud slam of the front 
door. As long as Tom was in the house it 
seemed to her now that her very thoughts 
were scarce her own. She listened to the 
sound of his retreating steps down the street, 
then quickly slipped the bolt that insured her 
against intrusion from Eliza, and took out 
from the breast of her frock — ^be lenient to 
her, reader ! — a relic ; something that during 
the past week had rested upon her heart and 
kept it warm : a three-inch bit of lead pencil 
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that had once been Blake's. On iter last 
morning at Addison Lodge she had run to 
bid good-bye, child-fashion, to every square 
foot of the garden and river-bank, and down 
close to the water, where George Blake had 
sat when he took the memorable sketch, had 
lighted upon this priceless treasure. 

Ah, well he was going to have Portia for 
his wife, and she was engaged to Tom Col- 
linson. She must never think of any one but 
Tom now I And she held the pencil with 
jealous fondness between her little hands, and 
wondered if it was a positive moral obhgation 
to destroy it ? . . . . And then broke out 
crying noiselessly ; kissed it, and hid it away 
in the pocket of the same memorandum-book 
in which her first impressions of Blake and 
Teddy Josselin were recorded. 

On the day when fate brought Blake to 
read the one he found the other, and knew 
from what tenderest love his passion — no, by 
that time he termed it his madness — for 
Portia had kept him ! 

Thus, in different ways, the lovers spent 
the first hour or so after their engagement. 
Next morning, however, with its cheerful sun- 
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shine and every-day influences, had the usual 
dispelling effect of most next mornings upon 
the clouds of over-night. Tom CoUinson^s 
sensitive conscience was pursued by chiding 
memories no longer. Susan Fielding's vain 
regrets were put away — if not out of mind, 
out of sight, like the relic that she no longer 
dared wear upon her heart. They were 
openly engaged. By seven in the morning, 
Betsy, with delicious sense of importance, 
had told the news to the servant next door. 
By noon, every soul in the village knew it. 
Later in the day they walked down the street, 
Susan, by special command, leaning on Tom's 
arm, and were congratulated by twenty dif- 
ferent tongues on their happiness. 

These congratulations seemed to Susan to 
rivet her fate. The seal of the inevitable was 
surely upon her projected marriage, now that 
Miss Budd and Mrs. Bolt, and the Vicar him- 
self had wished her joy 1 She was going to 
spend her life with Tom CoUinson ; to share 
his troubles, his pleasures ; to have him for 
her highest, wisest friend. This she realized : 
with her very strength tried to love him ; re- 
coiled, shuddering from the effort; when 
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night came opened the hidden place where 
her bit of lead pencil lay, and cried over it — 
accurately gauging her want of love for Col- 
linson by the knowledge of how she could 
have loved George Blake. 

And next day came the same thing 
over again ; and the next. And after this 
she began to be, at least, accustomed to 
her position and her lover — " accustomed I " 
word that has no place in love I If he 
would never, never try to kiss her, she 
thought, and if Eliza would always keep in 
the room when he was by, what should 
hinder her from growing fond of him in 
time ? Every wife must be fond of her own 
husband, Susan was certain. When they 
were married, had been married a year, she 
would be used to him, surely; used to 
bergamot and stale tobacco smoke and de- 
monstrative affection ahke ; and then his fun 
and good spirits would amuse her again as in 
the days before their engagement, and life flow 
on smooth and quiet as she could remember 
the life of her own father and mother had 
done when she was a child. So Susan rea- 
soned, so acquiesced; hadshe married, then and 
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there, would probably have passed through 
life acquiescent; not altogether ignorant 
that nobler, more passionate love Vas possi- 
ble, yet making the best, woman-like, of 
her bargain, and atoning to a coarse inferior 
husband largely by patient, gentlest submis- 
sion for what she lacked towards him of love. 
Fate, however, held a deliverance — I mean 
a reprieve — in store for her. One fine morn- 
ing, the engagement about a week old, Tom 
CoUinson got a letter from his first forsaken 
love in New Zealand, and by its contents was 
thrown into such a fever of jealousy, remorse, 
and cupidity combined, as ended in his deci- 
ding to stick to duty, cost him what it might. 
The letter, directed in an uneducated but not 
characterless female hand, to an agent in 
London, from thence sent on to Halfont, lay 
by his plate one morning when he came down 
to breakfast, and Tom had to read it with his 
sister's eyes and the eyes of his betrothed 
reading his own face : 

"Long Hatton, Otago Peovince. 

" My deabest Tom, — I hope you are well 
and comfortable, and have thought better of 
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all you said when you left. You promised to 
write, but I have had no letter from you yet. 
My dear Tom, this has been the Wretchedest 
time of my life. I have thought of you day 
and night, and every one turning from me, 
along of Phil (for he robbed others beside 
you), and little Mat sick, and once I had 
scarcely bread to put between her lips — ^but, 
thank God, the worst is past, for, as you 
will see, I have a Great News to tell you. I 
hope you have had no return of the fever, and 
wear your flannels constant Dear lad, I 
hope all your anger against me is gone, and 
have got no new sweetheart. I was never to 
blame. Phil was as Big a blackguard as ever 
walked, and tried aU he knew to ruin you and 
me, too, but I had no more to do with it than 
little Mat. You had no call to visit it on me. 
Dear Tom, this is to ask you to come back 
home. Uncle WiUiam is dead at last, down 
at Dunedin, and has left me three thousand 
pounds, the share that was to have been 
Phil's and mine too, * to make up,' he said on 
his will, for aU I had been injured — of course 
he meant by Phil. If you are not in any 
good situation in England, I say you had 
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best return at once. There's a tidy little 
farm, down St. Peter's way, for sale, that IVe 
a mind would suit us, and can be bought 
cheap — ^but if you choose, the child and me'U 
come to England instead. Anyway, there's 
the money safe and sure in the Government 
securities, paying over six per cent. Why, 
only to let it lie there, we could hve retired 
and comfortable if we chose, only I don't 
think I could be happy without a bit of land 
to look after. Folks say now I'm an Airess, 
and (if I was free) there' d be many a young 
fellow glad to court me, I can tell you. You 
know this is only to make you jealous. Some 
way it don't seem I shall have a letter from 
you at all. I think directly you get this 
you'll put up your traps, and I shall see you 
walk in before Christmas. Mat will say a 
fine lot of words by then. She's well on her 
feet again, and a stout bold Maid of her age. 
She can say * Dada ' plain, and takes your 
picture and kisses it — that I taught her. 
Now, my dear lad, I have told you my News, 
and will finish. There has been a dearth of 
water, but things are looking up pretty pro- 
mising for the cold weather. Jason's Run is 
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let at last, to a Scotsman, I am glad to 
say, a staid, well-to-do young man, about 
thirty, and unmarried. Mat's kisses " (here 
followed five or six scrawling crosses), " and 
the same fi:om your True and loving till death 

"Matty/* 

This letter, I say, Tom Collinson had to 
read through with his sister and Susan 
Fielding sitting at the table with him. His 
face kept its colour tolerably, for a face that 
was not by constitution the face of a hypo- 
crite. He drank his two cups of tea, managed 
to swallow sufl&cient food for appearance' 
sake, then rose and walked away, not into the 
street, where it was his habit to smoke his 
after-breakfast pipe, but into the narrow slip 
of garden that lay at the back of Miss Collin- 
son's house. 

His legs felt unsteady under him, like 
those of a man recovering from sickness ; his 
hand shook as he tried, making more than 
one failure over it, to strike a vesuvian ; the 
taste of his pipe seemed noxious, unconsoling, 
as in the schoolboy days, when the ultimate 
object of tobacco had been, not consolation. 
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but to anger Eliza. "Three thousand 
pounds, paying six per cent, in Government 
securities." An estate, that meant, of his 
own, a trusty overseer — ^poor Matty ! — to 
manage it, horses to ride, good animal 
comfort and plenty of every kind, till his life's 
end ! To the forbearance, the generosity, the 
womanly unselfishness of the letter he had 
received, Tom's soul was not insensible. He 
was really touched by this full, fi'ank pardon 
accorded to him, in her hour of success, by 
the woman he had wronged (though if one 
coT^sidered it, what more natural than that 
Matty, that any woman, should wish for the 
return of a handsome young fellow like him- 
self?). Neither to Uttle Mat's scrawled kisses, 
to the account of Mat's walking and talking, 
was he indifierent. K he had received the 
same letter, minus the news of Uncle 
William's legacy, it would have made him 
thoroughly out of sorts — for the remainder of 
the day : have required a thoroughly stifi" 
" conscience quieter " before he could have got 
comfortably to sleep at night. 

But three thousand pounds his, if he 
stretched his hand out for thom ; his, in 
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very fact, at tliat moment — ^what a quickener 
of natural affection, of remorse, of all a man's 
better sentiments was here 1 

Upon the one hand he saw inclination; 
the woman he loved, and for whom he would 
have to work; poverty. Upon the other, 
duty ; the woman who loved and who would 
work for him, and plenty. Was ever moral 
dilemma so nicely equipoised ? 

During the first five minutes that he 
paced up and down the garden-path, one un- 
vacillating resolve possessed Tom's mind: 
he would act like a man of honour ; break 
off his engagement; return to Matty and 
her child, and do his duty by them to his 
life's end. Then, chancing to look up, he 
saw Susan's figure for a minute at the stair 
window; the girhsh figure, the soft curled 
head that he loved to desperation ; and with 
a great oath swore that he would never lose 
her, never give her the chance of becoming 
another man's wife. 

Duty — ^which was duty? Did not his 
word bind him to Susan Fielding as much as 
to Matty ? If he were to write to Matty 
telling her fi*ankly, nobly, that as he had dis- 
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carded her in her time of trouble, so now in 
her time of prosperity she might discard 
him, would not some other man be sure to 
make the poor girl happy in time ? She was 
looked upon as an heiress already; there 
was many a smart young fellow ready to 
court her; a well-to-do unmarried Scotch- 
man, she vms glad to say, had taken Jason's 
Bun 

Tom Collinson turned short on his heel, 
and clenched his hand with a hotter sense of 
jealousy than aU his love for Susan had had 
power to awaken in him, Matty, his Matty 
untrue I a girl whose rough fidelity had been 
a byword through the province — a girl to 
whom no man who didn't want a bullet 
through him would ever have spoken a word 
of light love ! And he was going, cowardly, 
to abandon her, to leave her to the tempta- 
tion that riches must be to any young and 
handsome woman in such a position as hers I 
Riches, yes, and, by Heaven, that were his — 
his as much as though he had a cheque for 
the money in his pocket at this moment 1 

Money, for money's sake, was no passion 
with Tom Collinson ; but he was essentially, 
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practically mercenary, as every human being, 
coarse or refined, must be to whom present 
personal ease is the main object of existence. 
A man who regards the acquisition of money 
as a final end will often be raised above the 
temptation of momentary gains ; the happy- 
go-lucky pleasure-lover is for ever to be 
bought. And so, at this crisis of his life, it 
really was not so much greed in the abstract 
as immediate visions of good eating and 
drinking, horses, abstinence fi'om work, that 
lured Tom back to the path of duty. He 
could make up his mind to no final severance 
from Susan : could not indeed' see, when he 
thought it calmly over, what harm could be 
wrought by holding her pledged to him ! 
Nothing simpler than for him to be engaged 
to one girl in England, yet return to New 
Zealand and see how matters stood there 
with the other — who knows ? possibly arrange 
some division of property with Matty (con- 
sidering the amount to which her brother 
had robbed him, would this be more than 
rightful restitution?), then come back and 
redeem his word to Susan. Life was uncer- 
tain. Some one of the three might die. No 
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need, at all events, to make himself miserable 
about cruel contingencies until they were 
actually forced upon him. 

Keep quiet all round, decided Tom, when 
an hour's pacing up and down had enabled 
him so far to collect his thoughts. Inflict no 
premature suflFering upon either of the women 
who loved him, and trust to Providence to 
bring everything straight in the end ! 

And he ran into the house, his face 
almost cheerful again, and called up the 
stairs to Susan to come out and have a talk 
with him. He had received a letter of im- 
portance on business, and wanted to ask her 
advice. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The morning sun warmed Susan's cheek with 
KveHer colour than its wont as she tripped at 
Tom Collinson's side along the garden path. 
She smiled up at him more brightly, he 
thought, than she had ever smiled before 
since their engagement. " If I part with 
her, I'll be shot 1" resolved Tom. " What is 
a paltry three thousand pounds — what would 
five thousand pounds — what would the world 
be to me without Susan ?'* 

" You wanted to ask my advice, you have 
got something very important to say to me, 
Tom ? What is it ? I'm all curiosity." 

Tom had led her into what Miss Collinson 
called the " harbour" — worthy of its name, 
as far as insects went, when the scarlet- 
runners and nasturtiums grew higher; at 
present a bare damp comer of the garden, 
fenced round with trellis- work that screened 
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it artfully from nothing, and containing a 
mildewed rustic chair, a cast of the First 
Napoleon, and a rickety rustic table. Tom 
was sitting on the table, Susan on the chair, 
when she spoke. 

" Oh, well, it*s nothing so very par- 
ticular, '' he answered, kicking his feet up' 
and down in the air, to seem at his ease. 
"You see, the fact is, I've got a letter " 

" From New Zealand," interrupted Susan. 
"Eliza wants the stamp for Httle Willie 
Smithett." 

" Oh, she was fingering my letter before I 
came down, was she ?" cried Tom. " Eliza 
will get more than she wants some day, 
preying " — this was Tom's own expression — 
"preying into other people's letters. What 
further information did Eliza give you about 
my affairs, I should like to know ?" 

"She said — we both said — the hand 
looked like a lady's hand," said Susan, de- 
murely. " At least, not a lady's exactly, but 
— not a man's." 

The blood rose to Tom CoUinson's very 
temples. "We don't talk so much about 
'ladies' out in the colonies," said he. "A 
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woman is content there to be called a woman, 
and to do a woman's duties, too." 

Susan felt her spirits rise higher at his 
tone. It was so dehghtful to find Tom sulky, 
sarcastic — anything but demonstratively 
loving to herself. ** And it's about this lady 
who is not ashamed to be called a woman 
that you want my advice?" she asked. 
" Better give me the letter to read ;^' holding 
out her hand. " I will put myself in your 
place and judge for you." 

Tom looked at her hard. Upon her soft 
childish face he detected, or his coQScience 
made him believe he detected, an expression 
he had never seen there before, and from 
which he slunk ashamed. Something of the 
absolute white truth of Susan's soul had 
perhaps at that moment pierced to his, and 
enabled him to realize what this scheme was 
which, ten minutes ago, had seemed so easy 
of accomplishment; had enabled him to 
realize the abhorrence Susan would have of 
him if, by an evil chance, poor Matty's story 
should become known to her ! 

" I never show any one my letters — it's a 
principle of mine — and you and Eliza were 
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both wrong. The letter is from a man — an 
old mate of mine in Otago. 'Tis about 
money. I have come into money, Susan, in- 
directly, and — and I don't know but what it 
will be wise for you to stay here with Eliza 
while I go back to the colony to see after my 
own interest.'* 

Susan's heart leapt. " It would certainly 
be very foolish not to see after it," she cried, 
without a moment's hesitation. 

" Flattering !" remarked Tom, a choking 
feeUng at his throat. " You take kindly to 
the thought of separation." 

And he remembered Matty ! 

" I only agreed with you, Tom. You said 
it would be wise to see after your own 
interest, and I say so too. We have very 
little money to begin upon, you know. Ehza 
says no one can keep house well on less than 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year, and we 
have not got that." The secretaryship had 
proved the veriest flash in the pan of a 
bubble company, and Susan s guardian had 
treated the proposal of her money being 
made available to a husband's benefit with 
the natural contempt of an Englishman and 
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a lawyer. "We have only forty pounds a 
year certain, and I am so young " 

" If you are young, you are uncommon 
prudent," exclaimed Tom with bitterness. 
" So much excellent sense may well take the 
p^ace of years ! Ah, a girl who loved a man 
wouldn't calculate about money, and age, and 
prudence, the very moment she heard he was 
to go to the Antipodes !" 

Susan bent down her face. " You would 
only have to leave me for a bit, I dare say, 
Tom." But her voice resolutely refused to 
take a melancholy tone, try what she would. 

" Well, I don't know that it would be for 
very long — not more than a year, as far as I 
can see now," said Tom. " Still, when two 
people have once got the world between 
them, there are a hundred chances as to their 
ever coming together again. One of us 
might die." 

" So we might if we were together," said 
Susan, persistently hopeful. 

"Or — or marry some one else." Tom 
CoUinson could not bring his eyes to look at 
hers as he said this. 

" Oh, if you feel that, it is good to put 
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your fidelity to the proof," said Susan with 
a small laugh. " I know that I would keep 
my word to any one in New Zealand just the 
same as if they were in Halfont." 

Tom CoUinson jumped down from the 
table ; he caught her hand with vehemence. 
"Will you swear all that!" he exclaimed. 
" Will you take your oath to be true to me 
if I go away?" 

"I will have nothing to do with swear- 
ing," said Susan; "oh, you hurt me," 
shrinking from him ; "let my hand go ! 
Don't you know that I'm half a Quaker, 
and that Quakers never swear? If I took 
an oath, I should feel I was doing something 
wicked, and it would mean no more to my 
conscience than simple Yes or No." 

" Well, simple Yes, then. If I go abroad 
— ^if I'm away a year, or two years — will you 
keep faithful to our engagement ?" 

"Must all this be settled in a minute, 
Tom ? I should like to ask Eliza." 

" And I should like you not to ask EHza. 
More wisdom to be got out of the old cocka- 
too ; you can teach her beforehand what to 
answer. You know your own heart, surely. 
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without wanting any other woman to read 
it for you. If I go away, will you hold 
faithfully to your engagement to me ? ' ' 

" You must have an answer now ?" 

" Now, directly ; and if I don't get it, 
and in the very words I wish, the money 
may take care of itself. Never fear I'll give 
up the certainity of you for the chance of a 
wretched three or four thousand pounds, 
Miss Fielding." 

"Well, I'll say what you wish, then. 
What is it?" 

" * I promise to remain true to you, and 
to our engagement.' " 

"I promise to remain true to you, and 
to our engagement." 

" ' -Until the day when you set me free.' " 

This also she repeated, not without a little 
paling of the lips. She was gaining an 
enormous gain in present liberty; but the 
words that bound her to Tom Collinson for 
life could not be spoken without an eflPort. 

" That is good," said Tom, with an air of 
intense relief. " I can talk matters over with 
d better heart now. There's only one thing 
more — I'm a fool, a jealous fool, Susan, 
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where you are concerned, but I can't help it. 
Promise me you'll never care for any other 
man while I'm gone ?" 

A flash of indignant light shot from 
Susan's eyes. " You ask" me this when I 
have promised to keep engaged to you !" she 
cried, all the eagerness of half-conscious guilt 
in her voice. 

** I only mentioned it," said Tom, humbly • 
" I can't help being jealous — it's my nature ; 
I was jealous, and I don't mind saying so, at 
the thought of that singing fellow Blake, 
Miss Ffrench's present lover. Promise me 
you'll never have another word to say to 
him?" 

" Indeed, I'll promise nothing of the sort, 
sir ! If Mr. Blake is engaged to Portia, I 
shall certainly have to meet him and be 
.... civU to him. You are not reason- 
able." 

" No," said Tom, humbly still ; " I know 
I'm not, where you are concerned, Susan." 
The tears rose to his eyes. " How shall I 
live without you ?" 

" You have managed to live without me a 
good many years already." 
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" Don't flirt with Blake. I'm talking like 
a fool, but I can't help it. Don't flirt with 
Blake." 

" Have you quite lost your senses, Tom ? 
Likelier than not I shall never see Mr. Blake 
again." 

"Yet a minute ago you said you would 
certainly have to meet him and be ... . civil 
to him. You are prevaricating. I insist 
upon your not prevaricating. Promise me 
never to write a letter to that man." 

"Tom!" 

"Promise," seizing her hand; "now, 
this moment, or " 

" Oh, I promise, I promise ! I'll never 
flirt with any one. I'll never write a letter 
to Mr. Blake." 

" Nor sing with him ?" 

With a dart like a bird Susan flew from 
Tom's grasp to the path, where the back 
windows of the whole row of houses pro- 
tected her. " I'll promise nothing more, 
thank you, Mr. Colhnson," making him a 
Uttle curtsey. "I'm to be engaged to 
you till the day you set me free, and I'm 
to flirt with no one, and I'm not to write 
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letters to Mr. Blake. There my obligations 
end." 

" Come back here, my dear, and let me 
put a ring on your finger.*' 

"What ring? Eliza's diamond? No 
indeed. I think it very selfish of you to take 
that diamond from your sister." 

"I don't mean the diamond;" Tom 
glanced at it as it shone, many-coloured, on 
his broad short hand. " That goes with me 
abroad for poor Eliza's sake. I have a ring 
of my own that will just fit your biggest 
finger — this bloodstone that I wear on my 
chain. Come, you must have it, you know. 
All engaged girls wear rings." 

Susan, on hearing this, advanced, but not 
out of sight of the houses, then stretched out 
a httle white hand. 

" You are never to take it off*, mind ! It 
must stay here till I replace it with a plain 
gold one," said Tom. His voice was posi- 
tively pathetic, so much in earnest was he 
as he unfastened the ring (Matty's love-gift 
once) from his chain and put it upon Susan's 
finger. " Promise me you'll never take it 
off." 
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"What, not when I v^ash my hands, 
Tom ? You are so silly to-day." 

He let loose her hand, and turned im- 
patiently away. Was the girl half foolish, 
after all — ^incapable of head and heart, as he 
used to think when he first knew her ; or 
was this childish lightness of manner a simple 
honest token that she was glad to be rid of 
him ? Tom Collinson asked himself these 
questions pretty often during the next two 
days, as he watched the irrepressible bright- 
ness of Susan's face, thrown out in strong 
relief by the constantly red eyes and tear- 
stained cheeks of Eliza, upon whom the news 
of her brother's projected absence had fallen 
like a thunderbolt. She was friendlier to- 
wards him, far, than she had been yet since 
their engagement ; was ready to help Eliza 
in preparing his things for the voyage ; did 
not fly, as she used, from being alone with 
him ; morning and night submitted her fore- 
head to him with tolerably good grace to be 
kissed ; was generosity itself in forcing him 
to accept all the little money over which she 
had control towards the expenses of his 
journey. Yet still — still she was in better 
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spirits than she had been for weeks ! once or 
twice cried, may-be, at seeing Eliza cry, and 
laughed before the tears were dry upon her 
cheeks ; ran with a lighter step than Tom 
had ever heard her about the house ; got a 
heightened colour; ate better; showed the 
truth, in short — that she was, and felt her- 
self to be, reprieved. 

Tom ColUnson's jealous heart got heavier 
and heavier as the hour drew nigh when he 
must lose her out of his sight. When the 
astonishing news of his New Zealand legacy 
had first been told, with discreet reservations, 
to Eliza, it was decided, not a little against 
Susan's inclination, that the future sisters- 
in-law should hve together till his return. 
But the more Tom Collinson thought over 
this scheme the less he hked it. Eliza's 
house was too near the Ffrenohes for Tom*s 
taste. He did not want his little modest 
Susan to be intimate with people so much 
above their own rank in life. And then there 
were the chances of meeting that singing 
fellow again, and the certainty of the Houns- 
low cavalry barracks. How could a girl like 
Susan walk about unprotected in the neigh- 
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bourhood of cavalry barracks ? for Eliza, 
poor pious goose, had no more knowledge of 
the world than Susan herself. Wiser, when 
one thought it over, that she should go to her 
uncle Adam in France, as had been decided ; 
lead the secluded life fittest for a young 
woman in her position, dream of him, live 
upon the excitement of getting his letters till 
his return. And Susan accepted the change 
of plans with suspicious cheerfulness. She 
was no longer a child, shrinking with childish 
dread from leaving the scenes amidst which 
her unstirred seventeen years of existence 
had hitherto flowed. Her short, too sweet 
friendship with George Blake, her ten days' 
engagement to Tom Collinson, seemed to 
have broken all the old threads of her life 
sharply in twain. She had fathomed dis- 
appointment, jealousy, vain hope, passionate 
regret over lost freedom — feelings that change 
a child rapidly enough into a woman — since 
that afternoon when Collinson found her cry- 
ing, because, "the world was too big for her," 
upon the bridge. Now the prospect of leav- 
ing Halfont was not only bearable, but wel- 
come to her. She would better enjoy her 
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year's reprieve, she felt, apart jfrom all old 
associations; would at least not be perpetually 
reminded of Tom CoUinson by his sister's 
presence; would be spared witnessing the 
progress of Portia Ffrench's new engagement. 

" Whatever you think best for me, Tom. 
As I never wrote to uncle Adam about — 
about our meaning to be married, perhaps it 
would be best to carry out the old plan, and 
I shall learn French, and take singing lessons, 
and be quite an accomplished lady by the time 
you return." 

" Then I hope you'll learn from women — 
not men," cried Tom. This conversation 
took place on the evening before his depar- 
ture, and they were sitting together, all three, 
in the dusk. " Ehza, I leave this charge to 
you. Write to Mrs. Byng, and desire that 
Susan may never take a lesson of any kind 
from a Frenchman. I don't want you to be 
accomplished, Susan. I want you to be 
nothing but what you are — only fonder of 
me. 

At seven next morning Jie started, the 
vessel in which his passage was taken sailing 
from Liverpool that night; so the whole 
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little household had to be up at daybreak — 
Eliza, indeed, did not go to her bed at all. 
As the hour for parting approached, Tom 
Collin son cried like a child. Susan had 
never seen a man shed tears in her life before, 
and Tom's shocked her beyond measure. If 
he had been her brother, she would, no doubt, 
have thrown her arms round his neck, and 
cried with him, and thought his tears the 
most natural weakness in the world. But 
he was not her brother ; and at the sight of 
his swollen eyes and red nose she felt half 
disgusted, half inclined to run out of the 
room and laugh. Girls of her age judge men 
so heartlessly in these small matters. And 
then not Tom only, but Miss CoUinson, and 
the small servant cried! If she had been 
oflfered a fortune for a tear, Susan could not 
have shed one. 

She busied herself in every way she could 
think of to conceal — that she had no emotion 
to conceal ; would scarcely trust herself to 
speak for contrition at the steadiness of her 
voice ; when th§ final moment of leave-taking 
came, tried with her very might to look and 
feel agitated, and failed signally. Susan 
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Fielding could no more feign than she 
could hide emotion. Tom all this time 
watched her with jealous anguish through 
his tears. 

" Do go away for one minute, Eliza," he 
said, as poor Miss CoUinson continued to 
cling wistfully to his side, babbling in a 
choking voice about the sandwiches, and the 
brandy flask, and how he must promise to 
write regularly, and how she would think of 
him, and pray for him. " Not say good-bye 
to you affectionately? of course I'll say good- 
bye to you affectionately — at the door. Don't 
you see that Susan and I want to have a few 
words together ?" 

Eliza on this went out obediently into 
the passage, and sobbed there, giving broken 
orders to the driver about luggage as she 
sobbed; the lovers were left alone face to 
face. 

Tom opened his arms. " Come here, 
my love — tell me you're sorry I'm going, 
Susan? I may never see you again, you 
know." 

Genuine feeling shook his voice as he 
pleaded but Susan's heart kept ice-cold. 
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"Please don't talk like that, Tom. Of 
course I*m sony; of course you'll come 
back ; why shouldn't you ?" 

"God knows 1 A hundred things may 
happen to keep me. There's not much good 
in me, my dear — ^never has been. If some 
day I turn out a worse blackguard even than 
you expected, would you forgive me and 
love me still, I wonder ?" 

You know I should forgive you." 
Forgive, yes ! Would you love me — do 
you love me now ? Say yes, Susan. Come 
and kiss me once of your own free will. God 
knows you have kept me at arm's length 
enough hitherto !" 

She came a step nearer when he said 
this ; she looked up at his face, his flushed 
wet cheeks, his swollen quivering lips, and 
all the Httle girl's honest soul revolted 
against doing what he claimed as a right. 
" I do hke — well, love you, Tom ; I mean 111 
try, and I'll be quite true to what I promised. 

Don't ask me any more " 

Miss Colhnson's knuckles here sounded a 
tremulous warning at the door ; receiving no 
answer, she opened it a couple of inches, and 
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coughed. " Jim Simmons says you'll miss 
the train if you don't hurry, Tom. You are 
late as it is." And then Susan found herself 
locked in a passionate last embrace, heard a 
boken " God bless you," felt tears fall hot 
and thick upon her face; a moment more, 
and Tom had rushed oflF from the house, 
breaking impatiently past his sister's out- 
stretched arms on his way. 

" And he has my diamond on his finger," 
said EUza, as they stood and watched the fly 
drive down the village street. " Poor boy ; 
I had not the heart to remind him of it at 
the lastl" 

All through the remainder of that day 
Susan felt a wonderful hghtness at her heart. 
She was her own mistress once more. No 
haunting dread of finding herself alone in a 
room with Tom ColHnson, of seeing Tom 
Collinson's eyes gazing at her with an 
afiection that made her shudder ; nothing but 
the bloodstone ring on her finger to remind 
her that her liberty was forfeited. Miss 
Collinson could not restrain a little natural 
acrimony at the sight of the girl's tearless 
face : 
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" I am glad to see you have your feelings 
under such fine control, Susan. When I — 
when I had a lover, I was not so philo- 
sophical. But the girls of this generation are 
more luckily constituted ! Far happier for 
oneself to be over-blunt than over- sensitive 
in feeling/' 

" I don't think my feelings are blunt 
always," answered Susan. 

The evening post brought her a note from 
Tom; a few lines scrawled in pencil in his 
school-boy hand, and posted at some station 
on the way to Liverpool. "My own dear 
love," he wrote, " I've been gone from you 
four hours, and it seems an eturnity." This 
was Tom's style of spelling. " If it wasn't 
for shame's sake, I'd turn back, and let the 
money go to the dickens. Love me, my little 
Susan. Don't forget to think of me every 
hour in the day, and believe always in the 
affection of your fond lover, T.C." And 
then in a postscript, written very big and 
clear, this reminder : *' Don't flirt with 
Blake." 

" I am glad you can smile, Susan," said 
Eliza, as she watched, first some tell-tale 
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dimples, then a blush mantle over Susan's 
face. "Pray, what message does my poor 
brother send me ?" 

"Your brother wishes himself back al- 
ready," said Susan. " It is a very nice little 
note.." 

" I suppose T mayn't see it ?" 

" Well— don't be vexed Ehza; but I think 
Tom wrote it for me only." 

This, of course, was as it ought to be. 
Miss CoUinson felt better satisfied. 

For the first time since her engagement 
Susan did not open her pocket-book that 
night. When Tom was here to guard his 
own interests, she had never considered it a 
duty to abandon the pleasure : exquisitely 
keen like all the pleasures of first love ! of 
touching, gazing at, shedding tears over, her 
treasure. She felt herself like a prisoner on 
parole now ; free, delightfully free from her 
lover's presence, but bound more stringently 
than his presence had bound her to be faith- 
ful to him. Before putting out her candle 
she read his note once more. "Don't flirt 
with Blake." Oh, unnecessary command ! 
Would she ever see George Blake again ; or, 
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if she did see him, would it not be as Portia's 
lover ? 

The first tears that she had shed to-day- 
wetted her pillow at the thought. 




CHAPTER IX. 

It had been arranged that Susan should 
reach her uncle's house within a week from 
the present time. She was, however, to stay 
with her guardian in London before starting 
on her journey, and so the day succeeding 
Tom's departure was also her last day in 
Halfont. The wrench of leave-taking had 
come at last. 

Summer dm-ing the past fortnight had 
ripened into full warmth and glory ; and when 
Susan, late in the afternoon, called to say 
good-bye at the Manor House, she found 
Colonel Ffrench and his sister sunning them- 
selves on the sheltered western lawn beneath, 
the cedars. Colonel Ffrench's handsome old 
face was just then looking its wickedest and 
its blackest — when he turned it round sud- 
denly at the sound of Susan's footsteps, it 
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required all the little girl's self-command not 
to run, like the village children, from his 
presence — for Miss Jemima, relying upon 
the genial influences of open air and sunshine, 
had just broken to him the news of Portia's 
rupture with her cousin. He took off his 
hat to Susan, with the air of high-bred 
gallantry that it had been the habit of his 
life to pay to all women (save those of his 
own household), then beckoned his valet, who 
was in waiting at some yards' distance, and 
leaning on the man's arm, walked feebly 
towards the house. 

" Portia has not returned my dear," said 
Miss Jemima with a sigh of thankfulness at 
the interruption to the scene. A scene with 
her brother was the one thing on earth that 
quelled the brave old soldier's spirit, and no 
wonder. Who that had sepn Colonel Ffrench's 
courtier-like salutation of Susan would have 
guessed at the kind of epithets which a 
minute before he had been lavishing on Teddy 
Josselin, on Lady ErroU, on Jemima herself, 
on any one — every one who had involved 
him in the expense of a futile trousseau, and 
left his granddaughter upon his hands still ! 
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"You have come to say good-bye, I fear, 
Susan; but Portia is in London still.'' 

" And I am going there to-morrow ; I am 
to stay a day or two with my guardian before 
I start for France. Portia will let me say 
good-bye to her in London, unless, unless 

." Susan did not like to add, " unless, 

living in the house of a Countess, Portia will 
be too grand to acknowledge me !" 

"I will write to her to-night, and bid 
her call on you, my dear. What is your 
friend's address ? a hundred and eight Bruns- 
wick Square. I shall not forget. I knew 
Brunswick Square well in old days. A hun- 
dred and eight must be the corner house. 
It will do Portia good to see you. She re- 
turned from her different visits yesterday, 
and wrote me a letter half in wild spirits, 
half miserable — one of those letters of hers 
that make one so unhappy. How I wish 
Portia was married, Susan !" 

"When last you spoke to me about 
Portia, you were thinking she would very 
soon be married," said Susan, hiding her 
face. 

"Ah, to Mr. Blake. That was all a 
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dream of mine, I begin to fear. However, 
I dare say you will see them together in 
London, and then you will be able to judge 
for yourself." 

Susan's heart gave a throb of sudden 
hope. 

Nothing but new names were in the letter 
I got from Portia to-day. Lord This, Sir 
John That — heaven knows where she has 
met all these people ! Not a word of Mr. 
Blake — not a word even of Teddy Jossehn." 

" Now that the engagement is broken off 
you would not have Portia speak of her cousin 
as she used, ma'am ? Why, I suppose they 
are scarcely allowed to be in each other's 
company." 

" Who shall say ? Who shall tell, when 
Portia is among her Dysart associates, into 
what company she goes, and how much 
liberty she takes ? One thing in her letter 
certainly strikes me as suspicious, to say the 
least of it. After running on with the names 
of all these new acquaintances, and teUing 
me about her diflferent visits, and what she 
has worn every day for dinner, she adds " — 
Miss Jemima drew a letter from her pocket — 
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" and after never mentioning Teddy's name,* 
mind, * Grandmamma is looking dreadfully 
healthy, and is icier in her North Pole of 
an old heart than ever. She tried to make 
me swear to-day that I would never marry 
a first cousin. I almost believe I did swear 
it ! Oh, Aunt Jem, if a nice little house in 
Park Lane could be kept up, and a brougham 
as well, and if two extravagant people could 
dress and amuse themselves on seven and 
fourpence a day, how happy we might be V 
Now, se^en and fourpence a day happens to 
be the exact amount of Mr. Josselin's pay, 
Susan." 

Susan walked back across the heath to 
Miss CoUiison's with the sensation of tread- 
ing on air. She had been a fool to put such 
blind faith in one of good Miss Jemima's 
romantic fmcies, a fool in the pique of the 
moment, ^dth suspicion all unratified, to 
accept Tom CoUinson. But George Blake 
was firee, and there was a possibility that she 
might see lim in London. Not flirt with 
him, of comse. (" Don't flirt with Blake !" 
clear as the yellow-lettered decalogue above 
the altar in Salfont church these words stood 
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• out before Susan's mental vision.) But see 
him ! perhaps steal her hand within his arm, 
hear the pleasant whispers, half joking, half 
tender, of the voice she knew so well, oQce 
more. The long exile in France, the jros- 
pect of being Tom CoUinson's wife eventually, 
were certainties still. But meanwhile George 
Blake was not engaged to Portia, and there 
was a chance, no matter how remote, of 
seeing him. Who that has loved bu< knows 
with what a subhme disregard of al future 
years the prospect of some present ten 
minutes, some present foolish joy ever so 
furtively snatched, has power to fill one ! 

Miss Collinson thought Susat's spirits 
unnaturally good considering thai this was 
her last evening in Halfont. 

" No one would guess you bad parted 
jfrom a lover six and thirty hoi^s ago, and 
that you will part from everythiig else that 
should be dear to you to-morr<fw, Susan !" 
glancing with meaning at Mit Fielding's 
portrait, which now hung, and iras to hang 
until Susan's wedding-day, abc^e her own 
chimney-piece. " I should be forry to say 
you were growing heartless 
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"Heartless!" exclaimed Susan, guiltily 
conscious that one new supreme feeling was 
absorbing every joy, every sorrow of her old 
hfe. "Ah, Eliza, not that. Something's a 
little wrong with me, I think. I'm like a 
person in a trance. Everything goes on 
round me in the world as usual, and though 
I hear and see, I feel nothing. My heart 
seems asleep." 

"People have to awaken out of such 
sleep sooner or later," said Miss CoUinson, 
tartly. " Suppose instead of this kind of 
light talk we read a chapter in the Testament 
together for the last time." 

Next day found Susan in her guardian's 
house in Brunswick Square. Mr. Goldney 
was a bachelor of between fifty and sixty — a 
man with one of those indistinguishable sort 
of business-faces which you may always see 
in masses, hurrying eastward along the 
Strand at ten or eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing; a man who, dressed in professional 
black, breakfasted at eight, dined at six, 
dozed till nine, then roused up and looked 
over law-papers till bed-time. Few people 
ever get nearer to Mr. Goldney than this. 
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"You must make yourself comfortable, my 
dear young lady," he said as he was wishing 
his guest good-night, on the evening of her 
arrival. " Mrs. White, my housekeeper, has 
lived with me for twenty years — ask her for 
everything you want. If I had more time, I 
would have taken you to the play, I mean" — 
suddenly remembering her black frock — " to 
the Polytechnic. You have no friends in 
London ?" 

Susan answered that she had one friend 
— a granddaughter of Colonel Ffrench's, 
who was now staying with the Countess of 
ErroU in Eaton Square ; and Mr. Goldney's 
face brightened — English faces that brighten 
at nothing else will often be found to do so 
at the sound of a title connected by ever 
such slender or devious links with them- 
selves. " Your father was one of my oldest 
friends, my dear Miss Fielding. You must 
never let me lose sight of you. It was not 
every one who could get on with Joseph 
Fielding, but I got on with him. I recognized 
the real kernel under that outside husk of 
eccentricity. Yes, yes, I recognized the ker- 
nel. Eaton Square .... some way distant 
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from us — I don't suppose you know the 
town ? but you have only to tell Mrs. White, 
and she will order round the brougham for 
you whenever you wish to go out." 

Next morning Susan was sitting alone at 
the window of Mr. Goldney's dining-room, 
thinking to herself that London was a con- 
siderably bigger place than Halfont, and that 
it might be possible to stay here for a couple 
of days without running across any par- 
ticular acquaintance one had, when a hansom 
cab stopped before the house. Could it be 
George Blake? She put up her glasses in 
breathless haste, and saw the figure of a 
lady, veiled and plainly dressed, coming up 
the steps. After knocking, and ascertaining 
that Miss Fielding had arrived and was at 
home, the visitor dismissed her cab : what 
kudos would not Susan's London friends 
have lost had Mr. Goldney known that they 
drove in cabs ! then was ushered upstairs 
into the lawyer's grand drawing-room — all 
green damask and stiff rosewood, and heavy 
chandeliers, and pictures swathed in yellow 
gauze. Here, a minute later, she was joined 
by Susan — Susan crimson to the temples at 
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the thought of encountering a stranger 
alone. 

"I was determined to frighten you," 
cried Portia Ffrench's voice, " so would not 
give up my name. I got Aunt Jemima's 
note this morning, and ran off at once to find 
you out — for, alas, I return to Halfont to-mor- 
row. Grandmamma invites you to dine with 
us to-day in Baton Square. Will you come ?" 

Susan's face dimpled all over. Who but 
George Blake could be asked to meet her ? 
" I should hke to come very much if you 
thought my plain black frock would do." 

"To be sure your plain black frock wiU 
do — better than anything you could wear. 
I have a little plan for spending the evening 
out of doors as soon as we have got rid of 
grandmamma and Miss Condy. There will 
be no party, only ourselves and " — the colour 
rose on Portia's cheek : Susan felt sure that 
George Blake's name was coming — " and my 
Cousin Teddy." 

Susan looked as she felt — a blank. 

** I came back from my visits the day 
before yesterday," went on Portia, " and 
this is the first time poor Ted and I meet as 
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strangers. We went about together by 
grandmamma's orders when the engagement 
was first broken off, and hardly realized then 
that the whole thing was not play. Wow we 
have to meet as indifferent acquaintance in 
earnest." 

She sat down on the sofa, the only easy 
resting-place the room possessed, took off 
her hat, and threw it on the floor beside her. 
"My head aches," she said, passing her 
hand wearily across her forehead. "I was 
going to say my heart aches, only I know I 
haven't got a heart. Susan, my dear — I have 
made the same remark to you a dozen times 
before, but I repeat it now — What a mistake 
a woman's life is !" 

She was looking pale and harassed : her 
eyes heavy, the set lines that foretell when a 
young face is going to age early only too 
plainly visible round her mouth. "Miss 
Jemima tells me you have been enjoying your 
different visits," began Susan. 

"Oh, good, dear, single-hearted Aunt 
Jem," interrupted Portia, quickly. "Susan, 
I hope you will never have to deceive any 
one who loves you. It is not, believe me — 
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even I, who have no conscience, say this — it 
is not pleasant work! Talking of loving, 
what is all this absurd story about you and 
young Colhnson ?" 

** I — I am engaged to Tom Collinson," 
said Susan, burning with shame as she made 
the confession. " I was to have been married 
to him at once, but something about money 
has taken him back to New Zealand, and 



so 



"You are free to change your mind !'* 
cried Portia. " What a little goose you must 
have been — for I need hardly ask if you like 
such a person ?" 

"He is very good-hearted," stammered 
Susan, " and it was very kind of him to ask 



me. 



" And still kinder to return from whence 
he came," said Portia. " I can see exactly 
how it happened. Mr. Colhnson proposed 
because you chanced to be under the same 
roof one wet day, and you accepted him for 
the same reason. You don't write to him, I 
hope ?" 

"I haven't written yet. I shall, of 



course." 
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" Then of course do nothing of the kind, 
my dear. As long as people write nothing, 
they are committed to nothing. I am ex- 
perienced in such matters, Httle Susan." 

"But no writing could bind me faster 
than I am bound," said Susan. " I have 
promised to marry Tom Collinson. When- 
ever he comes back and claims me, I shall 
marry him." 
" Why ?" 

" I have promised." 
" And you like him ?" 
" Oh, I don't know," blushing furiously, 
and looking down ; " please don't ask me. 
I — I shall be sure to hke him some day." 

"Ah, I see." After a minute, " I had a 
kind of fancy once that you were getting to 
care for George Blake," said Portia, care- 
lessly. 

At this direct accusation a sudden des- 
perate courage seemed to enter Susan's 
heart. "And I, and Miss Jemima too, 
rather thought that you had got to care for 
George Blake," she exclaimed. " That last 
evening that I saw you and him together on 
the river bank " 
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" When he drew our portraits, Susan ?" 
" When he drew our portraits, and when 
I was so angry. On that evening I felt sure 
that you and Mr. Blake understood each 
other. It looked like it, you must allow, 
Portia," 

" Ah." answered Portia with a smile, 
"but then things so often look like what 
they are not. Now, I wonder when you see 
us together whether you will say Mr. Josselin 
and I *look like' understanding each other P" 
" I'll tell you that to-morrow. After all 
that is past, doesn't it go against your heart 
sometimes to have to call your cousin * Mr, 
Josselin'?" 

"A great many things go against 
one's heart," was Portia's answer. " When 
I look forward, as far as I can look, I see 
nothing else but trouble, and weariness, and 
vexation of spirit. Do you know grand- 
mamma's age ? Seventy-nine. Well, I was 
looking at her this morning, and I decided 
she wo aid keep above ground another ten 
years at least. She is fearfully and wonder- 
fully vital." 

" And you wish her in her grave ?" 
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"Susan, my dear, that is tlie kind of 
incisive question never asked between people 
of delicate feeling. Yes, then! To you, 
reading me through and through with those 
big eyes, and asking the honest truth, I will 
give, for the only time on record, an honest 
answer. I do wish her in her grave 
devoutly.'' 

Susan looked perplexed rather than 
shocked. "It doesn't seem right to wish 
any one dead," said she, with the ready 
casuistry of her age. " Yet what can people 
have to live for at seventy-nine ? Loving 
matters more than living; and if Lady 
Erroll's death would enable you and Mr. 

Jossehn to be happy " 

" Ah, but you must know I have given a 
solemn promise not to be happy with Mr. 
Josselin," interrupted Portia, gaily, " I see 
Aunt Jem has been telling you part of my 
secrets, so I may as well tell you the rest. 
Imagine my position, Susan. I came back 
from my .... from my round of visits the 
day before yesterday, and almost the first 
words grandmamma greeted me with were 
these — oh, the expression of her face as she 
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spoke I * Yon and Ted are seeing eacli other 
Btill. Now I know all. I insist upon your 
confessing. You and Ted are seeing eaeh 
other still?' 

" I looked, as I am sure I felt, the 
embodiment of simplicity. * And if we do 

see each other still, grandmamma 1 Did my 
cousin and I ever promise to shut our eyes 
when we met each other in the street ?' 

" * I win have none of this flippancy, 
Portia. You and your cousin meet clan- 
destinely — clandestinely !' Grandmamma evi- 
dently enjoyed the flavour of that naughty 
word. •During the last ten days that you 
have been paying these visits, where has 
Teddy Josselin been ? Answer me that.' 

" * I should think Teddy Josselin had 
better be made to account for himself,' said 
I, with the most dehcious good temper. 
(Grandmamma's face and voice of conviction 
were a whole comedy in one act, Susan. 
Nothing diverts me more than to see people 
who have got hold of a comer, just a poor 
little comer, of the truth, hug themselves 
over then- own sharp-sightedness.) ' If you 
suspect that Teddy has been running after 
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me, write, please, to any one of the people I 
have been staying with, and make enquiries, 
as one does about a housemaid, as to the 
mimber of my followers.' " 

"And did your grandmamma write?" 
asked Susan, fiill of eager interest. 

" WeU, no," said Portia. " Grand- 
mamma, on thinking matters over, grew 
pacified — ^for that time, as she took pains to 
impress on me, only that time !" A comic 
expression came into Portia's black eyes. 
"To set her mind at rest for the fiiture, 
however, and relying, she was pleased to say, 
upon my not breaking a solemnly given word, 
she extracted from me on the spot a promise 
that I would never .... It was a promise 
she had no right to demand, you know, 
Susan 1" 

And Portia stopped: the least in the 
world disconcerted, it may be, by the crystal- 
clear eyes that watched her so earnestly. 

" And if the promise required you to be 
untrue to your own heart, you did not make 
it ?" cried Susan. " I need not ask you that ! " 

** Oh," said Portia, with a bitter httle 
curl of the lip, " I had no choice. If I did 
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not promise, I knew I should never have a 
chance of meeting Mr. Josselin, even as an 
acquaintance. I was to be banished fromt 
grandmamma's house .... as likely as not 
should have ruined all poor Teddy's pros- 
pects for the future. * As well try to get a 
promise from a butterfly as from my grand- 
nephew, JosseUn,' said grandmamma. * You 
have sense — the sense of worldly interest, at 
least, and for his sake as well as your own, 
you had best do as I bid you.' And so I 
promised ; life is too short to waste it in 
contests over trifles ; and after all it was but 
a trifle that I promised. Grandmamma's 
horrible old companion was called in — 
imagine if that made my feeUngs softer!— 
as a witness, and—" 

"You promised never to marry Mr. 
Josselin?" cried Sasan. "Oh Portia, 
and yet in your heart I know you like 
him !" 

"Like him!" repeated Portia: her face 
changed : for a moment its expression was 
absolutely tender. " Well, yes, I don't mind 
confessing so much to you, Susan. These 
things can't be forgotten in a day. I do like 
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Teddy, a very little, and for that precise 
reason had no choice left me but to take the 
oath grandmamma chose to administer. I 
repeated the words after her : that horrible 
old hypocrite Condy pretending to cry as if 
she had been witnessing a touching religious 
ceremony : 

" * I swear' — promise, grandmamma said, 
was not strong enough — * I swear that I will 
never, directly or indirectly, renew my en- 
gagement with my cousin, Edward Josselin, 
without the consent of his grandmother. 
Lady Erroll.' The wording was grand- 
mamma's own. I proposed no alteration. I 
simply repeated, in a perfectly firm voice, 
what I was told to say. 

" Grandmamma looked relieved. * You 
will not object to my acquainting Teddy with 
this ?' she asked. 

" * Not in the least,' said I ; * the promise 
is made. Let the whole world know of it, 
if you choose.' 

"And so then, as" a child gets a spoon- 
fiil of jam after its powder, I was told that 
Teddy should actually be invited to dinner 
once before I left town. He dines with us 
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to-day, Susan. You will see with what kind 
of nerve we manage to meet." 

Susan asked at what hour she should 

come. 

" Well, don't be a minute later than half- 
past seven," said Portia. "We dine at 
eight, but I particularly want you to be 
there when Teddy Josselin arrives. Grand- 
mamma's eyes fixed on us when we meet 
would be more than I could stand, unless 
supported by some fourth person's presence. 
And come in your bonnet and morning dress. 
I told you, did I not, that I had a plan 
for going to — to some gardens that they say 
are pleasant of a summer's night. As soon 
as we can despatch grandmamma to her own 
evening's dissipation, we mean to be off." 

** Gardens !" repeated Susan, opening her 
eyes. " Why, I never knew that there were 
gardens in London." 

** Oh yes, there are — ^numbers." As she 
said this, Portia turned her face aside, then 
rose and busied herself in putting on her hat. 
" These particular ones are down Chelsea 
way, I believe, and every one in London goes 
there. Why should they not? You hear 
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good bands of music, and stroll about by 
lamplight or moonlight (we shall have moon- 
light to-night), and see crowds of people 
more or less well dressed* We are to go in 
a party, undeniably chaperoned, and mean to* 
amuse ourselves if we can- At least it wiU 
be a change — an evening spent not quite 
upon the usual humdrum pattern of London 
pleasure." 

"And you are sure it is not toa gay 
a place for me to go to in my deep black ?'* 

" Oh, as for that, the gaiety or serious- 
ness of any amusement depends upon the 
spirit in which one enters on it !" said 
Portia, evasively. " Susan, my dear,. I want 
you to come ! Don't put diflBjculties in the 
way. It's a chance you may never have 
again of seeing life. Are you your own 
mistress? Is any one looking after you?" 

" Only my guardian, and he is engaged 
to dine out to-day. Unless you had invited 
me» I should have spent the evening alone." 

" Then I look upon everything as settled," 
cried Portia, moving across to the door. 
"Be at grandmamma's house at half-past 
seven, and don't order a carriage to come for 
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you. I will promise to see you home. We 
shall not be late.** 

"And are you going to walk to Baton 
Square now?" asked Susan. "I thought, 
from what Mr. Goldney said, young ladies 
could never walk alone in London." 

"Ah, all those old canons of propriety 
belong to a fossil age," answered Portia. 
" There are no Lovelaces to run away with 
anybody now — 'tis Lovelace, in these days, 
who dreads being run away with ! Thickly 
veiled," as she spoke she drew a little mask 
of black lace from her pocket, " thickly 
veiled, and plainly dressed, a young lady 
with common sense in her head can go 
wherever she thinks fit. I don't know the 
neighbourhood ; but I suppose 1 shall find a 
cabstand somewhere near, and if I makQ 
haste, I shall be home just in time for lunch. 
Be sure to come early, and mind" — she 
returned a step a two to whisper this — " not 
a word about the Chelsea gardens before 
grandmamma." 




CHAPTER X. 

At half-past seven precisely Mr. Goldney's 
heavy, old-fashioned brougham drove — for 
the first time, I should say, since it was 
built — ^into Baton Square. A minute later, 
and Susan, to the full as frightened as on 
the memorable evening when she drank tea 
at the manor, found herself following a butler, 
more awful even than the great Jekyll him- 
self, up the staircase of Lady ErroU's house. 
She was shown into a drawing-room full of 
mirrors, and amber light, and artistic colour, 
but not magnificently stately, as Susan had 
thought everything belonging to a Countess 
must be; a drawing-room, indeed, looking 
more as if human beings lived in it than the 
one in Brunswick Square. She stopped short 
at the door, dropping her little village curtsey 
to Lady ErroU's possible presence; and Portia, 
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in a simple muslin dress made high to the 
throat, ran forward to meet her. 

" Take off your hat and jacket, Susan — 
oh, throw them down anywhere — on the sofa, 
if you choose. I would take you up to my 
room, only I am afraid of being away when 
Ted — I mean, when Mr. Josselin arrives. 
Listen, there is his knock. Poor little Ted. 
How good of him to be punctual !" 

And Portia's face glowed with an ex- 
pression of such sweetness as it had certainly 
never worn in the days when Teddy Josselin 
was her lawful and acknowledged lover. Was 
it necessary before learning to love that one 
must be convinced of the impossibility of 
marrying, Susan speculated, not wholly un- 
mindful of her own personal experience. 

The door opened and closed, and Teddy, 
unannounced, walked in. The two girls were 
standing together before the chimney-piece in 
the front drawing-room, Susan's small figure 
concealed for the moment by Portia's superior 
stature and flowing muslin dress ; and Teddy, 
who had ascertained that Lady Erroll was still 
in her dressing-room, came up to his cousin 
with his accustomed loitering step and 
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worn-out air,» but with both hands out- 
stretched. 

"Well, my dear " — he was beginning. 

" Mr. Josselin I" cried Portia, crimsoning, 
and drawing back. " Don't you remember 
Susan — Susan Fielding ? Don't you remem- 
ber that evening at Halfont, when you and 
she listened to the nightingales ?" 

" And when you were jealous, and would 
take me off to a place where they made gun- 
powder. To be sure, I remember everything, 
Susan," shaking the little girl's hand affec- 
tionately, " the last time we met you be- 
haved very badly to me — threw me over for 
Blake. I hope that fellow won't be here to- 
night, Portia ?" 

" JSTo one will be here but you and Susan." 

" That is right. I shall have a chance 
of Susan looking at me this time ; and by the 
way, 'Tia, it would be very much to the pur- 
pose that Susan should look a good deal at 
me. Grandmamma is an old lady of singular 
discernment, Susan. She sees the hopeless 
state of poor Portia^s affections, but does 
not approve, on theological grounds, of first 
cousins marrying ; so — ah, I forgot you were 
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present that day when we decided upon sacri- 
ficing ourselves to Moloch — that saves me 
the trouble of telling the story. Susan, do 
you know that I shall feel it my duty to 
pay you devoted attention all this evening ?" 

" Pay me attention, sir 1" 

" Yes, I shall, indeed. * In the first place, 
because Portia .... well, never mind that ; 
in the second, because grandmamma's fears 
may as well be set at rest. You agree with 
me. Miss Ffrench ?" 

"Act in every way as your superior 
wisdom dictates, Mr. Josselin." 

She moved across the room as she spoke, 
her face in the air. Teddy Josselin followed 
her, and managed to get possession of her 
hand. Evidently Susan's presence was a 
circumstance of trifling moment to him. 

" So you have put on the dress I told you 
to wear, after all, and your hair worn plain 
and small again — not in those atrocious 
French balloons. Ah, I shall make you have 
taste in time." 

" You make me have taste 1" replied 
Portia, with cool contempt, but a smile at the 
corner of her lips. 
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" Yes, me make you have taste/' repeated 
Teddy, who never troubled himself about 
grammar ; " and in other things than dress, 
I hope. I don't deny that you have a tole- 
rable eye for colour and effect generally, but 
then you are not neat enough. See here !" 

Without the slightest ceremony he ad- 
justed the little rufl&e of lace that his cousin 
wore round her throat, and Susan began to 
wish herself back in Brunswick Square. 

Portia drew herself away with dignity. 
"Mr. Josselin !" she exclaimed. 

"Miss Ffrenchl" said Teddy, looking 
innocently into her eyes. 

And then Portia's face all at once flushed 
very red, and she returned across the room 
to Susan. " What are the other things in 
which my taste is to be corrected?" she 
asked, looking back at Teddy. 

" The other things are legion," said Mr. 
Josselin. "The one under immediate con- 
sideration being moonlight drives. I hope 
you have changed your mind about to-night, 
Portia ?" 

" I have done nothing of the kind," said 
Portia. "It is all very easy for men to be 
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so particular as to what one ought and ought 
not to do ; men who are tired of everything 
in the shape of excitement under the sun. 
Why are women never to see, never to learn 
anything of life, I want to know ?" 

" It strikes me that women see and learn 
just as much as they choose," answered 
Teddy, lazily. " At all events you will learn 
nothing very edifying by going to '* 

**The gardens at Chelsea,'* interrupted 
Portia, with a glance at Susan. 

" Oh ! to the gardens at Chelsea — agreed ! 
I object, you understand, not on the score of 
morality," added Teddy, "but because I 
know how bored we shall be. The same old 
crowd of shop-boys, same old fireworks, same 
old wearying tunes " 

" Same old stars, same old moon and 
sky," interrupted Portia. " If one comes to 
that, aU life is the same, only we for ever try 
to call things by new names. I mean to go at 
all events : you can do as you like. Hush ! " 
and now she moved to Susan's other side. 
" I hear grandmamma — not a word about 
moonlight drives before grandmamma, mind 
you, Susan ! " 
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Upon this the door opened, and Susan, all 
eagerness to behold a living Countess, saw a 
tiny, very old woman, with prominent pale 
eyes, a sharp ferret-face, and curious little 
yellow curls, totter in. " So, you can find 
your way here again now. Master Ted" — a 
cold little reverence bestowed upon Susan, as 
Portia introduced her. " Pray, why did you 
never come near me all the time that your 
cousin was away ? " 

"I was away too," said Teddy, in- 
genuously, and crossing the room he stooped 
and kissed Lady ErroU's withered, most 
nnkissable face. "I couldn't come to see 
you when I was ever so many miles 
away from England, could I, grand- 
mamma ? " 

" What were you doing ever so many miles 
away from England ? ' ' 

" Enjoyiag myself and spendiag money," 
answered Teddy, promptly. 

"Where?" 

« In Paris." 

" Ah, Paris, indeed — I dare say 1 " And 
there for the present the cross-examination 
stopped. Portia, while it lasted, had stood 
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very upright, and with imchaDging colour; 
her lips set like marble. 

" You got the letter from me, I conclude ?" 
asked Lady BrroU, presently. " The letter 
posted last night.** 

" Yes, I got a letter," said Teddy with his 
placid smile — ^this was the letter informing 
him of the oath that had been administered to 
Portia. 

*'We have aU come to our senses at 
last, you perceive ? " remarked Lady ErroU, 
tartly. 

"I wish I had,** said Teddy. «0h, 
grandmamma, if you knew the sums I have 
been spending in Paris.'* 

Grandmamma's face brightened, if such a 
term can be used in speaking of such a face. 
Never could bachelor foUy of Teddy* s, even 
though her purse must bleed, be more venial 
in her sight than now. Did not bachelor 
folly bespeak delectable indiflference to love- 
matches, to virtuous poverty, to Portia ? 

" If you have spent so much money, I 
suppose you have brought your cousin a 
pretty Paris present,'* she said, almost 
pleasantly. 
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Teddy shook his head, " I always think 
that where spending money is concerned, 
Portia can shift for herself, '* he answered. 
" Look at her now." Portia wore a necklet 
and ear-rings of rubies set in fine plain gold. 
" Both those bits of finery are new, I know, 
since I dined here last." 

"When I was young, it was not con- 
sidered good taste for girls to wear the same 
jewels as married women," said Lady BrroU. 
" Does your aunt, Jemima Ffrench, sanction 
all the money you spend on trinkets, Portia ?" 

"Aunt Jemima sanctions my taking 
presents whenever they are oflfered me," said 
Portia. " Think of all the jewellery I have had 
from you, grandmamma 1 This poor httle set 
was given me by a fiHiend, the dearest friend 
I have in the world, a day or two ago, and I 
accepted it thankfiilly. ' A pauper hke me- 
can't be above the temptation of baubles,, 
especially when they suit the complexion aa 
well as rubies suit mine." 

Dinner was announced, and Teddy gave 
his arm to Lady Erroll, the two girls, 
following. In the dining-room was a little 
old woman, twenty or thirty years younger 
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than Lad J ErroU, but still old, dressed in the 
scantiest of lavender silks^ with a " front " 
dating from some by-gone period,, a blonde 
cap, and black velvet bands cunningly dis- 
posed at the junction of the head-dress with 
the forehead. This was Miss Condy, Lady 
Err oil's salaried fidend and confidante, and 
who, when only the family was present, 
retained her place at the dinner table. She 
purred and curtsied and looked glad to see 
Teddy Josselin, who gave her a kindly shake 
of the hand, asked a kindly word or two 
about her neuralgia, then seated himself on 
the side of the table with Susan. By this 
arrangement Portia and Miss Condy sat 
together. 

They had been deadly foes from the day 
when Portia, a girl of sixteen, paid her first 
visit to Eaton Square. Miss Condy's per- 
quisites, never numerous, had become per- 
ceptibly less as soon as Lady BrroU had a 
granddaughter upon whom to bestow the diS' 
jecta membra of her toilet-table ; and Portia, 
little as she valued broken fans, torn bits of 
lace, faded ribbons, or chipped onyx seals, for 
their own sakes, had always felt a malicious 
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amusemenfc in witnessing and augmenting 
Miss Condy's rage at being despoiled of 
them. 

Every human creature she was thrown 
with must minister either to Portia's vanity, 
convenience, or diversion. She was not 
devoid of pity towards picturesque objects 
of pity. You could no more have brought 
her to feel sympathy for the grotesque, the 
ugly, the morally deformed, than you could 
bring a child to sympathize with the sad 
inner life of the clown and harlequin who 
tiu'n somersaults for his amusement. Miss 
Condy, of her kind, was not a really bad old 
woman. Poverty had forced her to be a 
sycophant, had forced her to spend her life 
in bearing whims and bad tempers as if she 
liked them. Instinct taught the poor old 
creature the wisdom of lining her nest — ^if 
it were only with faded silks and shreds of 
torn lace — ^before the day when Lady Brroll's 
death should leave her homeless. She did 
not speak truth : would truth have served in 
her profession ? neither did it jar on Condy's 
sense of honour to be occasionally employed 
as a spy. And still, under all this veneer of 
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forced or artificial vice, a great deal of natural 
good resided in the poor soul stiU. She 
maintained a sister, older than herself, out 
of her pittance ; and she was intensely grate- 
ftd for kindness, would have gone round the 
world for Teddy Josselin because he always 
remembered to ask after her neuralgia, be- 
cause once, years ago, he had sent her a 
valentine, because, in fine, Teddy treated her 
as though she were a human being. (To 
desolate people do such paltry favours seem 
cause for gratitude !) But Portia saw nothing 
of this; Portia looked no deeper than the 
surface; and on the surface was sufficient 
crustiness, envy, mean smallness of all kinds 
to afford her diversion whenever a wet day 
or a headache after a ball threw her, perforce, 
into Condy's society. 

" I could no more buUy poor old Condy 
than I could bully Amo," Teddy would say 
in expostulation, when some of Portia* s well- 
applied sarcasms or monkey tricks had sent 
Condy, in tears of rage, from the room. 

" But I dehght to bully Arno too,'* was 
Portia's answer. Arno was a grim old Italian 
greyhound, a broken-down shivering wreck 
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of a dog, whose scarlet coat and bloodshot 
eyes were always to be seen at the windows 
of Lady Erroll's carriage. " If it were not 
that Amo has still a fang or two left in his 
vicious head, I would torment him just as 
much as I do Condy. I don't tease nice jBne 
natural old women, or honest, wholesome 
dogs, do I ? Can creatures of as low 
organization as Condy and Amo have feel- 
ings ?" 

They had memory, for certain. Arno 
would curl his lip and roll his miserable old 
eyes if Portia held up her finger to him across 
the room ; and Condy — well, the future was 
to prove whether Condy could not only re- 
member but retaliate. As dinner progressed 
and Teddy, warming to the part he had set 
himself, became more and more devoted to 
the little girl at his side, the pleasanter grew 
the faces and remarks of old Lady BrroU and 
of Miss Condy. For once, perhaps for the 
sole time in her life, Portia had to drink the 
cup of humiliation in their presence. No 
matter that she felt herself in very fact the 
conqueror; that the rubies on her throat 
were Teddy's gift ; that every word he spoke 
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had a hidden tender meaning for her ear; 
that he cared, that Portia knew he cared, no 
more for Susan than he must care for every 
pretty girl to whom he talked ! Vanity was 
the most vulnerable point at which Portia 
Ffrench's spirit could be assailed, and she 
was destined to have her vanity wounded to 
the very quick to-night ! " You are not 
looking at all the brighter for your change of 
air, my dear Miss Ffrench," says old Condy, 
compassionately; and then: "Why, Portiar, 
where are your spirits to-day?" from grand- 
mamma; and then amiable looks, encourag- 
ing words from both to Susan — unconscious 
little Susan blushing and dimpling at Teddy's 
complimentary speeches, and feeling that to 
dine with a Countess was not half so awful 
as she had imagmed ; yet all the time wishing 
in her heart that nine o'clock had come, and 
that they were on the road to the Chelsea 
gardens, the gardens to which " everyone in 
London " went, and where she could, of 
course, scarcely fail of meeting George Blake 
among the crowd 1 

^* Portia, my love, how do you mean to 
amuse Miss Fielding after dinner?" asked 
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Lady Erroll, with great amiability, when 
dessert was on the table. " I am going to 
the Wycherleys, and you young ladies will 
have to entertain yourselves. Teddy, you 
are going to the Wycherleys, I conclude. 
Shall I take you with me ?" 

"Not at mid-day, thanks," answered 
Teddy. "I am engaged to two or three 
other places to-night, I beheve, and may 
look in at the Wycherleys later, not at this 
hour." 

" You can tell Short where he shall drop 
you, then. It would be a pity for you not to 
make use of the carriage." 

"I only thought I might stop for a 
quarter of an hour and walk in the square 
by moonlight with Miss Fielding and my 
cousin ?" suggested Teddy. 

"Miss Fielding and your cousin have 
their own engagements, thank you," said 
Portia, quickly. ^*We are going round for 
an hour or two to the Wynnes, and Laura 
and I will see Susan home. We planned it 
this morning." 

" You call Mrs. Wynne by her Christian 
name still ?" remarked Lady Erroll. 
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understood thing that Miss Candy did not 
partake of dessert, save of such dead-sea 
fruits as were unfit to appear upon the table 
again. And the family apothecary was to 
dine with Lady ErroU to-morrow ; and the 
centre dish, but for Portia's sacrilegious raid 
upon it, would not have required one six- 
penny-worth of replenishment. 

" I have dined, I thank you, Miss Ffrench, 
I want nothing more;" pushing the peach 
apologetically to one side of her plate, 

"Oh, but peaches have nothing to do 
with dining," said Portia. ^* Let me help you 
to some sugar, G-randmamma, I think that 
is the finest peach I have seen this year." 

" Early peaches are extremely scarce this 
year," said Lady Erroll, with dry acerbity. 
" Extremely scarce, Miss Condy." 

" And I care so little for the forced fi^uit," 
said poor Condy. " Would not your Lady- 
ship be prevailed upon to try it ? Mr. Josse- 
lin, may I ask you* to hand the peach to her 
Ladyship?" 

" May I ask you to finish your dessert, 
Miss Cqndy ?" said her Ladyship, waiving 
back the ofibr with her tiny shrivelled hand. 
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" The carriage will be here before I leave the 
table/' 

And now Oondy had no choice but to 
obey. The peach merited all that had been 
said of it. It was large, it was juicy, and 
the sight of Oondy gobbling it down : the 
human nature of her enjoying the unwonted 
flavour of the fruit, the sense of being imder 
Lady ErroU's eyes almost choking her at 
every mouthful, went far towards restoring 
Portia Ffrench's equanimity. She was not 
really deliberately cruel of nature; would 
no more have inflicted positive injury on old 
Condy than on Amo; would have shrunk 
with disgust, indeed, from seeing either 
Condy or Arno in physical pain. She simply 
liked to torture, as she Hked to do everything, 
for the distraction of the minute; simply 
required as much suffering from her victim 
as should serve to amuse herself. As to the 
feehngs of the victim — ^well, if we could fathom 
a cat's sentiments towards the schoolboys 
who have set her adrift on ice, with walnut- 
shells for skates, we should, I dare say, gauge 
pretty accurately those of Miss Condy as, 
sitting in her lonely bed-room upstairs, she 
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" The carriage mil be here before I leave the 
table." 

And now Condy had no choice but to 
obey. The peach merited all that had been 
said of it. It was large, it was juicy, and 
the sight of Condy gobbling it down : the 
human nature of her enjoying the unwonted 
flavour of the fruit, the sense of being under 
Lady ErroU's eyes almost choking her at 
every mouthM, went far towards lestoriDg 
Portia Ffrench's equanimity. She was not 
really deliberately cruel of nature ; would 
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remembers her peach, and prays that the 
hour may come when she can repay Portia 
for the dessert, sugar and all, of which she 
had been forced to partake 1 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room, 
and presently Lady Erroll went away, look- 
ing, thought Susan, exactly like the wicked 
fairy of the story*book in her gold and crim- 
son opera-cloak, and carrying off Teddy 
Josselin with her. He shook hands warmly 
with Susan ; then parted from his cousin 
with frigid ceremony. 

" And Mr. Josselin is not going with us 
to the gardens ?" cried Susan, as soon as the 
door was closed. " I thought " 

**Hushl" interrupted Portia, putting up 
.a finger to her. lips. " In this house walls 
(and Miss Oondy) have ears. Think nothing, 
and what you see forget as soon as you have 
seen it. Are you in spirits, Susan ? do you 
feel as if you could enjoy yourself? I don't. 
I feel as if I had had no dinner. I always 
have that feeling in Ninety-nine Eaton Square. 
We have attendants in plush and powder, and 
undeniable Sfevres and Dresden. We have 
also solid silver dish-covers, as you may have 
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remarked, but we have nothing to speak of 
underneath 1 One of Aunt Jem's good heart- 
some dinners of roast and boiled would supply- 
material for a week in Baton Square. And 
then the wine ! What is life worth when 
you stay with people who give bad wine ?" 

"I never know whether wine is bad or 
good," said Susan. "I drank what Mr. 
Josselin gave me, and it was very sweet and 
nice." 

" That was what grandmamma and her 
wine-merchant call port. Oh, Susan, if things 
would only taste sweet and nice to me as they 
do to you, what a happy woman I might be 1" 

"I should think you are happier than 
most people, as it is," remarked Susan. 
" You always talk as if you cared for nothing, 
and yet — I dare say I'm saying a stupid thing 
— but it seems to me no one could take as 
much trouble about amusement as you do who 
felt amusement to be beyond their reach." 

"Badly reasoned," said Portia. "It is 
just when we feel a thing to be beyond our 
reach that we stand on tiptoe to get at it. For 
every five minutes that a woman of twenty 
spends before her glass, does not a woman of 
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thirty spend an hour ? It's not an illustra- 
tion — I'm getting like Teddy Josselin in my 
style of eloquence, I think — but I know what 
I mean. Talking of women of thirty reminds 
me of our chaperon, who will be here shortly. 
She is so objectionable, little Susan. When 
I look at Mrs. Wynne, I shudder. Is that 
what Portia Ffrench will be in another dozen 
years ? I ask myself" 

" I thought Mrs. Wynne was your friend,*' 
cried Susan. "You were very generous in 
defending her an hour ago." 

"I defended her because grandmamma 
and Miss Condy abused her; the vileness 
and yet the wisdom of Condy in pretending 
to forget whether poor Laura was a Dysart 1 
Yes, Mrs. Wynne is my friend. We chaperon 
each other by turns : I make her parties go 
off; Laura gets me invitations to houses 
grandmamma would not enter. We feel 
rather more pleasure in taking away each 
other's partners than the partners of other 
people, and on the score of mutual criticism 
confine ourselves chiefly to pity. *A pity 
poor dear Portia Ffrench does not marry.' 
*A pity poor dear Laura Wynne does not 
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remember the number of years she has lived 
upon the earth/ Yes, we are friends, and (just 
to the extent to which honour can exist among 
thieves) would not betray each other's counsels. 

Almost before Portia had ceased speaking, 
a carriage drove up before the house, and 
through the open drawing-room windows 
ascended the sound of a shrill resonant voice, 
a true "Dysart voice," inquiring if Miss 
Fjfrench were ready. 

"Brilliant trained silk, no veil, white 
bonnet," cried Portia, peeping behind the 
window curtains. " The very last kind of 
dress, of course, that she should have worn — 
poor Laura's accustomed taste ! And Dolly, 
looking — oh, how sulky ! Susan, I regret to say 
you will have an extremely stupid, extremely 
sulky married man for your companion the 
whole evening. You don't mind ? I thought 
not. Very likely you will find Dolly Wynne 
sweet and nice, like grandmamma's port. 
Now come up to my room, and we will adorn 
ourselves, or rather lay aside our adornments. 
In going to — ^to those kind of pubhc places, 
I believe it is wise to look as much like a 
shop-girl after hours as possible " 



CHAPTER XI. 

Poetia's room was a closet, indifferently fur- 
nished with air and light, at the extreme top 
of the house. It was a whim of Lady Brroll's 
that, while half a dozen stately chambers 
stood vacant, her granddaughter should sleep 
in a garret, upon a camp bedstead, and where 
the thermometer seldom at this season de- 
clined below ninety, under the slates. 
Susan's memory carried away from Ninety- 
nine Eaton Square (the only aristocratic 
mansion [she ever entered) two ineffaceable 
pictures : one of Lady Erroll watching Miss 
Condy eat her peach, the other of Portia as 
she stood in her miserably appointed little 
garret before the looking-glass, dressing for 
the " Chelsea gardens." 

It was now close upon ten o'clock, and 
the last flush of summer twilight had died 
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above the wilderness of roofs at tlie back of 
Eaton Square, The moon, however, by this 
time rode high in the east, wonderfully bright 
and clear for a London moon, and by its light 
alone Portia dressed. The ruby necklet and 
ear-rings were laid aside ; a heavy black lace 
mantilla, nearly reaching to the hem of her 
dress, an unpretending little black lace hat, 
was all her costume. Nothing could have 
suited her better, or disguised her less. To 
a doubtfully pretty woman the absence of 
fashionable adornment may be a travesty ; 
to a really handsome one, never. In a musUn 
dress and plain black shawl, Portia Ffrench, 
instead of looking like a shop-girl after hours, 
looked more hke Portia Ffrench than ever. 
The fine line of shoulder and throat, the 
small head with its simply braided jetty hair, 
did but challenge the eye with greater dis- 
tinctness because no glitter of trinkets, no 
inartistic flutter of ribbons or laces, was there 
to distract attention from their grace. 

"Well, that will do, I suppose,*' she 
cried, as soon as Susan, who had put on her 
own things in the drawing-room, stood at 
her side and watched her. ** Masked like 

TOL. II. 15 
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this " — she took up the veil she had worn in 
the morning from her dressing-table, and 
held it across her face — " masked liked this, 
and not speaking beyond a whisper, I don't 
suppose it will be possible for any one to 
recognize me. And if they do, well, if they 
do — ^they do ! After all, there would be no 
particular zest in going if there was not the 
risk of being found out. Now let us start, 
Susan. Tread softly, and pray the gods old 
Oondy be not upon the watch." 

Upon this, silently and with Hght steps, 
they both ran down the staircase of the great 
unlighted house. Economy reigned in every 
department of Lady ErroU's establishment. 
When her Ladyship was out of an evening, 
no gas was lighted above the basement floor. 
Then unattended by butler or page, Portia 
noiselessly hfted the latch of the front door, 
and they were free. 

" I breathe ! " said Portia, when they had 
taken their places in Mrs. Wynne's carriage. 
** We are safe from Oondy this time. Great 
heavens !" she broke ofl^, as they turned the 
corner of the square, " can that be Condy 
herself?" A female figure was at this 
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moment stepping into a four-wheeled cab 
drawn close up to the pavement. " It looks 
like her ; and yet — ^no — the idea is ridiculous. 
What could Condy be doing out at this hour ? 
Oh, I have not introduced anybody. Laura, 
this is Susan. Mrs. Wynne — ^Miss Fielding." 

Mrs. Wynne was a small, very overdressed 
woman of about six-and- thirty ; a woman who 
laughed much and loud, and talked much and 
loud, and who possessed little wit, and less 
beauty. As this is her first and last appear- 
ance in Susan's story, I don't know that I 
need lose space by speaking of her at greater 
length. The escapade she was engaged in 
to-night may, of itself, I think, be taken as 
sufl&cient exposition of her character. Mrs, 
Wynne's husband, Dolly, was a big fair 
young man, some years younger than his 
wife ; a man of very few words and ideas to 
correspond; at the present moment pro- 
digiously bored at being taken irom his own 
amusements and put on duty as a chaperon. 

" Charming night, Mr. Wynne, is ib not ?" 
cries Portia, in her pleasantest voice. "I 
think Laura and I deserve great credit for 
this bright idea." 
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"Ah?" says Dolly Wynne, folding his 
arms sulkily, and looking up at the moon. 
They are driving in an open barouche, and 
Susan, who is beside him, can watch his 
face. 

" * Ah r Isn't that ' ah ! ' like Dolly ? " 
cries Mrs. Wynne, with her shrill laughter. 
" Would you believe it, Portia, when I first 
asked him, he refused to come. Said some 
other fellow would take just as good care of 
us as he would. Didn't you, Dol ? " 

" I think the whole thing in bad taste," 
said Dolly ; "in deuced bad taste, and — and 
a deuced bore." 

Susan remembered Teddy Josselin. Evi- 
dently these Chelsea gardens were not as 
favourite a resort with gentlemen as with 
ladies. The thought depressed her ; lessened 
her hope of meeting George Blake among the 
crowd. 

" Oh ! Mr. Wynne, that's so unkind to 
us," said Portia, pleadingly, and leaning her 
beautiful face across in the moonlight. It 
was one of the conditions of their fi:*iendship 
that Portia should occasionally cajole dear 
Laura's husband into submission. "I am 
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going back to Halfont for ten months to- 
morrow, and Susan has never been out of 
Halfont in her life. This one evening's 
amusement is a great deal to us, remember^ 
and you ought to sacrifice yourself with a 
better grace. Now, won't you be nice and 
good-tempered, if I ask you ? *' 

" Tell me how I'm to be nice ! " growled 
Dolly, but in a softening tone — what man 
could Portia Ffrench not soften ? — " if you 
will promise to let me take care of you all the 
evening, I will be as nice as I can." 

Portia bit her lips to repress a smile. 
" Of course, you are going to take care of me 
all the evening, of me and Susan too." 

Dolly Wynne now turned his head, and 
for the first time gave Susan a long stare. 
The result was not satisfactory. The first 
reason Mr. Wynne could find for any 
woman's existence — a certain amount of good 
looks presupposed — was that she should be 
capable of amusing Dolly Wynne ! Shy 
simplicity, modest grace, " the violet by the 
mossy stone," were not by any means the 
kind of charms poor Dolly could appreciate. 

**It's a great mistake going to these 
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places at all/' lie remarked, going back, as 
men of few ideas do, to his original propo- 
sition; "a deuced mistake, and a deuced 
bore, too." 

"It can't be a mistake as far as I am 
concerned," said Portia. "I could meet 
grandmamma and Miss Condy face to face, 
without the slightest fear of their recognizing 
me;" and she took out her **mask" from 
her pocket and tied it over her hat. " Laura, 
dear, surely you have had the prudence to 
bring a veil?" 

*' I have brought Dolly," said Laura, with 
the calm of conscious rectitude. " I am not 
ashamed of being seen. No need of disguise 
when one has a husband with one, my dear 
Portia." 

" Then I need hardly ask if you mean to 
keep at Mr. Wynne's side aU the evening, my 
dearest Laura ? Little Lord Dormer is not 
to meet us, I suppose, as you planned ? " 

"At these places one cannot have too 
strong an escort of gentlemen," said Mrs. 
Wynne. " As Lord Dormer was so anxious 
to join the party, I thought it just as well he 
should come — about Mr. Josselin I need not 
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ask ? and then the best thing we can do is 
all to keep together. As you think a veil so 
necessary, why did you not persuade Miss 
Fielding to wear one ? " 

" Because Susan's face is better than any 
veil," said Portia. " Susan doesn't know a 
creature in London. Besides, what does a 
child of her age need of disguise ? " 

" Ah 1 I understand. Ingenue of the 
party." Mrs. Wynne was very fond of 
French words, but pronounced them indif- 
ferently. " Not a bad notion." 

Now most of this conversation might 
as well have been held in Syriac for any 
meaning it conveyed to Susan's intelligence. 
Escorts, disguises; Dolly and a Shetland 
veil being used apparently as convertible 
terms, Susan understood nothing of what 
it all meant : understood only that Mr. 
Wynne was destined to be her companion, 
and that a monosyllable every five minutes 
would be as much as they would have to say 
to each other. " Still," thought the child of 
seventeen, "I shall hear the music and see 
all the gay Ijondon people, and perhaps Mr. 
Blake. Ah 1 if I met him, even Dolly 
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wouldn't be able to take my pleasure quite 
away from me ! '* 

At the end of another quarter of an hour 
the carriage drew up before some kind of 
entrance-gate, of which Susan's blind eyes 
could only dimly make out the details. 
Crowds of people were entering from all 
directions. It was evidently some kind of 
gala night, Susan decided, at these Chelsea 
gardens ; and no one wearing thick veils, she 
remarked, looking round her when they had 
left the cairiage. Mrs. Wynne was right- 
no more need of disguise in Chelsea than 
elsewhere. Before they entered the gardens, 
Teddy Josselin had joined them (as he did 
so, a head stealthily looked out from a four- 
wheeled cab, that was drawn up twenty or 
thirty yards distant), and Portia put her hand 
within his arm as a matter of course, nor 
quitted it again during the evening. 

" You have come, in spite of your engage- 
ments, then, Ted ?" she whispered. 

" Not very likely I should let you be here 
without me," Susan heard him answer. 

" I hope the rest of our party will not 
miss us !" cried Mrs. Wynne, with undis- 
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guised anxiety. " Mr. Josselin haye you 
seen anything of Lord Dormer ? Impossible 
to walk about in these places without a 
strong escort of gentlemen ?'* 

" You have got me, my dear child," said 
Dolly. " Nothing like a husband's protec- 
tion, you know. Do you take one arm, and 
Miss Fielding the other, and see if we have 
not had quite enough of it all in half an 
hour." 

'^Better let the carriage wait, certainly," 
said Mrs. Wynne, with sudden austerity of 
tone; "and then, if we don't amuse our- 
selves, we can come away. Portia, I must 
really forbid you to be out of my sight for 
an instant." 

With the chaperon of the party in these 
stern and virtuous dispositions, they now 
moved on with the crowd into the gardens. 
Happily for Mrs. Wynne's scruples. Lord 
Dormer had arrived, and was waiting for 
them. He was an unwholesome, wearied- 
looking little lad of nineteen or twenty : an 
infant who had already forestalled one fortune 
in the purchase of toys suited to his nonage, 
and who, under Mrs. Wynne's auspices, was 
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at present doing his best to get rid of 
another ; for it was a fact that Laura Wynne, 
without youth, wit, or beauty, had helped 
to dissipate as much money as any woman 
of her world in London. 

" An awkward, ugly schoolboy," Susan 
thought, as she looked at him one moment 
through her glasses. Stupid httle Susan ! 
not aware that Lord Dormer was twentieth 
Baron of Throgmorton ; that diamonds and 
rubies were no more to Lord Dormer than 
bouquets and opera-boxes to other men. 
"Is it possible that a staid lady like Mrs. 
Wynne would sooner accept this boy's escort 
than her own husband's ?" 

It was evidently quite possible. Look- 
ing round, and gaily warning Dolly to be 
sure to keep close, Laura put her hand 
within Lord Dormer's arm, and before 
another minute had elapsed was lost from 
sight. Susan was as absolutely depend- 
ent on Dolly Wynne as if they had been 
alone together in Eobinson Crusoe's Is- 
land ! 

"Oughtn't we to walk quicker?" she 
suggested. " I have lost sight of Mrs. 
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Wynne now; and Portia and Mr. Josselin 
seem to be gone altogether." 

It was the first remark she had made to 
Mr. Wynne, and she made it excessively 
shily, and without raising her eyes to his. 

"Well — yes," said Dolly, with languid 
good temper. He had felt the natural in- 
dignation of a man and a husband at being 
put on chaperoning duty at all ; but now that 
he was here, and now that Laura was happily 
disposed of, seemed ready to resign himself 
to his fate. " Portia and Mr. Josselin are 
gone altogether, and we have lost sight for 
good of Mrs. Wynne. So all we can do is to 
think of ourselves. Ever been here be- 
fore ?" 

" No, Sir." 

" Ah 1 won't ever want to come here 
again, I should say ?" 

" I don't know about that," said Susan, 
whose feet were already going in time to dis- 
tant music. " It seems a very nice sort of 
place, I think." 

Dolly Wynne put up his eye-glass, and 
looked down hard on Susan's face. " I don't 
generally trouble myself about ladies' mo- 
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tives," lie remarked, after reading, to the 
best of his capacity, what was written there ! 
" above all, where Portia Ffrench and mj 
wife are concerned. But I should like to 
know what they brought you along with 
them here to-night for ?" 

"For my own amusement, of course," 
answered Susan. " Portia said it was a chance 
I might never have again of seeing life.'* 

" Seeing life ! Yes, that's just the silly 
jargon women all talk now. As if they can't 
see life enough in their proper place, without 
for ever insisting upon going where men 
don't want them ! Now, I'm not talking about 
Mrs. Wynne or Miss Ffrench. They have their 
own business to mind. But you, my dear 
little girl," Dolly's tone got quite paternal — 
the creature, of his kind, was honest — 
"wouldn't you be a great deal better off at 
home than you are here ?" 

"No, indeed; I like being here," per- 
sisted Susan, obstinately. "It is a treat 
to me to see aU these fine-dressed people. We 
never were sure at Halfont whether the town 
ladies wore trains or round skirts — now I 
know. And I like the music, and look ! — oh ! 
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look !" her little fingers closing tight on 
Dolly's arm as a gorgeous outbreak of 
coloured fire burst forth, from at some hun- 
dred yards' distance, against the pale moon- 
lit sky. 

The crowd, at this abrupt commencement 
of the fireworks, began, as crowds do under 
all sudden excitements, to rush senselessly 
forward, and Susan and her protector were 
borne along with the tide. " Hold my arm 
fast," whispered Dolly; "and at the first 
turning we will get away. There's a nice 
sheltered little side-path somewhere here to 
the left." 

Accordingly, when the nice sheltered httle 
path was reached, they turned into it. Dolly 
Wynne and Susan tete-a-tete in the moon- 
light ; the coloured lamps shining with fan- 
tastic stage efifect through the trees ; the 
distant band playing deliciously; the star- 
covered blue sky overhead ! Susan began to 
think the Chelsea gardens charming. They 
wandered on slowly, and at last Dolly 
Wynne's arm pressed closer than on the 
slim girlish hand that rested there, and he 
began to talk nonsense. What else was 
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there for him to do, in this absurd position 
into which his wife's folly had forced him ? 
Dolly Wynne talked nonsense; and Susan, 
secure in the knowledge that her companion 
was a married man, and at no times quick at 
suspecting evil, was looking up, all simphcity 
and good faith, at his own down-bent face, 
when — fortunately, or unfortunately — a party 
of four or five people met them full, and Mr. 
Wynne, dim though the light in this side 
alley was, found himself recognized. 

"What! Dolly Wynne here?" Susan 
heard a voice exclaim just as they passed. 

Mr. Wynne looked back quickly over his 
shoulder. " Hallo ! is that you ?" he ex- 
claimed. Then turning to Susan: "Just 
wait for me one minute," he whispered; 
" walk slowly on, and I'll catch you up 
directly. I want to speak to a friend of 
mine, a college friend I have not seen for 
ages." 

And before Susan had time to reply, or 
even to think, she found herself alone. 

She walked slowly on as she had been 
told, but Mr. Wynne's minute proved a long 
one ; he had evidently much to say to his col- 
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lege friend. They had already nearly reached 
the point at which the path rejoined one of 
the main thoroughfares of the gardens. 
Groups of people were passing and repassing 
on all sides; and, looking round, Susan 
found, with a beating heart, that she had 
lost sight of her protector. Should she 
wait for him, or return ? While she hesi- 
tated, a knot of young men brushed by, and 
one of them turned and spoke to her. What 
he said, Susan knew not ! An access of 
bUnd terror overcame her; she gave a 
little stifled cry of entreaty, then, too 
frightened to know which path she took, 
began to run. 

A minute later, and she was once more 
in the thick of the crowd — ^this time alone ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

'* Was I right, Portia ? Is it at all livelier 
to listen to * Tommy Dodd ' out of doors 
than to the * Belle Helfene ' in a ball-room ? 
Are the London apprentice and his sweet- 
heart less boring than one's own acquain- 
tance when yon come to spend an evening in 
their society ?" 

Teddy Josselin and Portia were sitting 
alone in one of the remote quarters of the 
garden — ^Portia closely veiled stiU, Teddy 
smoking a cigarette : neither of them in 
spirits. 

"Every place would be stupid to people in 
such tempers as ours," said Portia. "I 
could enjoy it all very much, under different 
circumstances." 

" Ah 1 under different circumstances you 
might, but not with me," remarked Teddy, 
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quietly. "Very likely Mrs. Wynne is 
amusing herself: I'll wager poor Dormer 
isn't, though ?" 

" Do you mean to compare me to Laura 
Wynne, sir ?" 

« Eh ?" 

" Do you mean to compare me to Laura 
Wynne ? The question surely does not entail 
so hard a strain on the reflective faculties 
but that you may answer it !" 

"I don't think you are much like her 



now." 



" But will be, some day ?" 

"You will always be a far handsomer 
woman, my dear Portia." 

"I am not thinking of that any more 
than you are, Mr. Josselin. Do you mean 
that I shall ever be ... . the same kind of 
woman Laura Wynne is now ?" 

"I think there is a family likeness 
between all women of fashion, if I must 
speak the impartial truth," said Teddy. 

A dead silence. 

"What a vexation and disappointment 

everything in life is !" came at length from 

Portia's lips — a wreath of blue smoke at the 
vca. 11. 16 
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t?ame instant from Teddy's. "I wish to 
Heaven I were back at Halfont !" 

" Well, I must say I like Halfont on a 
moonlit night myself." Teddy made this 
remark almost cheerfully. 

" And I wish to Heaven I had never left 
Halfont 1" went on Portia. " Every step I 
take seems to bring me to greater grief than 
the last. I should have done better by far 
to hold to poor Mr. Macbean. He had 
ballast, common sense, principle. 

" Yes, I doubt if Sandy would have done 
what I am doing to-night," assented Teddy. 
" Fancy old Macbean at " 

" I should have been able to respect him, 
at aU events," interrupted Portia. "He 
was not a man to let me have my way in 
every ridiculous folly ; and then " 

" Then sit quietly and be bullied because 
you did not amuse yourself,*" said Teddy. 
" No, I don't think he was." 

" I wonder whether I hate you, sir ? I'm 
sure I feel as if I do." 

"Nothing of the kind, my dear child. 
No woman ever hated me. You are out of 
temper with yourself, Portia, nothing more." 
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" Is there any particular object in 
our sitting in one place the whole even- 
ing? As, unfortunately, I have come here, 
mayn't I as well walk about and try to be 
amused ? " 

" Try, if possible, to be recognized by 
some man who can float the new scandal 
about Portia Ffrench through the clubs to- 



morrow.'* 



" Recognized — with this mask on ! " 

" Recognized — ^with Portia French's walk 
and shoulders ! " 

" Once for all, it must be confessed, Mr. 
Josselin, that you are of a thoroughly jealous, 
exacting, selfish temperament." 

" Jealous ! " 

" Yes, jealous. Don't you know the 
meaning of the word ? " 

" I think so. I ought, I am sure ! No ; 
I am not jealous : at least, I never was yet, 
of any one." 

" Then why used you to be so angry at 
my distributing my photographs * over all 
the mess-tables,' as you were pleased to say, 
* in the kingdom ?' Why are you in such a 
bad temper to-night — so dreadfully afraid of 
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anj one recognizing Portia Ffrencli's walk 
and shoulders ? " 

Teddy took his cigarette from his lips, 
held it delicately poised between two fingers, 
and gazed up at the moon. " Fm not good 
at definitions/' he remarked, shaking his 
handsome Kttle head over the sense of his 
own deficiency ; " however, I'll try, for once, 
to say what I mean. Portia, you see Dolly 
Wynne?" 

"Thank Heaven I do not, at this mo- 
ment." 

" Well, if I was Dolly Wynne, Mrs. Wynne 
would keep up an establishment of her own. 
You understand ? " 

Not a word in reply from Portia. 

" I am not particularly straight-laced, 
that I know of, and I should like my wife to 
amuse herself honestly, if she could (why 
can't women amuse themselves honestly ?) — 
and I'd let her have her own way in every- 
thing, as you have had yours now, up to a 
certain point." 

" And that point ? " 

'* Would be a good deal this side Mrs. 
Wynne's latitude," said Teddy, incoherently, 
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but thLoroughly in earnest. " I don't believe 
I am jealous, but I know I should never love 
any woman who made a fool of herself. And 
it would bore me to live with a woman I 
didn't love. And I never mean to bore my- 
self. Those are my principles." 

And he put back his cigarette between 
his lips. 

" Well, this is edifying ! " cried Portia, 
with a small, scornful laugh. ■ * I have heard 
of sermons in stones, I never thought, 
though, to hear sermons from Ted Josselin, 
and in — a place like this ! I am going back 
to Halfont to-morrow. I make a poor little 
attempt at one evening's amusement, escorted 
by you : and people much better than me go 
everywhere now — -to Evans', to the Alhambra, 
everywhere : you have told me so yourself — 
and this is the result ! If it is the slightest 
gratification to you, let me say that I never 
enjoyed myself so little as I have done to- 
night! My dreadful crime has brought its 
own punishment, 

" I am glad to hear it," answered Teddy. 
" You will not want to try the same experi- 
ment again." 
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" Not under the same circumstances, you 
may be very sure," retorted Portia. 

This is how two of the party were taking 
their pleasure. Susan, meanwhile, her cheeks 
on fire, her heart beating till she could hear 
its beats, was wandering continually more 
and more astray in the crowd (for with the 
adventures of Mrs. Wynne, as with those of 
Dolly, this story has no concern). She made 
her way on for forty or fifty paces, vaguely 
hoping that she was going in the same direc- 
tion Portia and Teddy Josselin had taken. 
Then some one spoke to her again ; asked 
her, for she could hear the words clear 
this time, if she was looking for any 
one, and would like to be assisted in the 
search ? 

" I have lost my friends," said the little 
girl, half-crying. " I don't know where I 
am. I was never at Chelsea before." 

Susan looked up timidly as she spoke at 
the face of her interlocutor, a swarthy Jewish 
face, with black, evU-glancing eyes, and on 
the instant was seized with terror so sicken- 
ing that — forgetting the crowd was now her 
best protector — she ran off, hard as she could 
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run, down an alley, lighted by the moon 
alone, that turned sharply away to the left. 
At first she thought she heard steps as of 
some one in pursuit, and the idea of again 
seeing the man who had spoken to her gave 
her pDwer to fly. Then, gradually, all be- 
came silent ; and panting, faint with aflfright, 
Susan sank down on one of the rustic benches 
that bordered the path. . . . 

Ths moon quivered fitfully upon her face 
through the branches of a laburnum bush 
overhe5,d, and a man who had approached 
alone irom the other end of the alley was 
able, standing in deep shadow himself, to 
watch ler for a good minute or more unob- 
served. Then he came forward and spoke : 

" Slsan." 

The poor little girl jumped up, ready for 
flight, lalf expecting to see her persecutor at 
her si(fe, and saw George Blake. She caught 
hold o1 his hand, of his arm : 

" Dm't leave me ! — don't ever leave me any 
more !' she exclaimed, then burst out crying. 
" I cane with Portia, sir," she said, as Blake 
stood silent, gravely watching her, " with 
Portii and Mr. Josselin and the Wynnes; 
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and Lord Dormer met us here. You know 
these people ?" 

" I know who they are — ^yes. 

" Mr. Wynne — Dolly they call him— was 
to take care of me, but he met a college 
friend he wanted to speak to, and I lost him, 
and got among the crowd .... and a man 
with a horrible face spoke to me . . • . and 
then I ran away here. Don't leave mD, Mr. 
Blake ! I shall die with terror if I lose 
you /" 

Blake took her fluttering hand and Irew it 
within his arm. " I might have knoT0i what 
kind of influence brought you here," naid he. 
" But for a minute — for one whole ninute, 
Susan — ^my heart stood still as I vatched 
you ! Now, don't be siQy," she was trtoibUng 
yet with agitation, " don't cry and dn't be 
frightened. I'll take care of you. If you 
don't see these vigilant friends of yoijrs any 
more, I'll take you home. Did yotl come 
from Halfont to-day?" > 

"I have left Halfont for ever, bU; Vm 
staying with my guardian in Bruijpwick 
Square, and Portia asked me to dine atjLady 
Brroll's to-day, and we came to these galrdens 
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to finisli the evening. And I liked coming, 
and I was enjoying myself — oh so much ! till 
I got lost," added Susan with her irrepressible 
truthfulness. 

" Enjoying yourself with Dolly Wynne ?" 

" Yes. He didn't like being brought here 
at first, he told me, but he got quite good- 
tempered after a bit. And he took me along 
such a pretiypath with overhanging trees, 
and we were listening to the music, and just 
going to look at the fireworks, and then this 
fi'iend of his passed, and Dolly bade me walk 
on a moment, and I got lost. What a fool I 
was to cry !" She brushed the big tears still 
resting on her cheeks. " As if any one would 
have hurt me ! Now I'm with you I feel as 
brave as a lion again." And as she vaunted 
her courage, Susan's small fingers uncon- 
sciously closed tighter upon the young man's 
arm. 

" Do you remember the last evening you 
and I saw each other, my dear ?" he 
whispered. " You told me then there was 
to be no next time. Have you forgotten 
what you told me, Susan ?" 

Susan hung her head. Ah ! that last 
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evening on which she had definitely made up 
her mind that she hked George Blake, 
and that her liking was hopeless! Would 
that she could forget it ! Would that all she 
had passed through since had only been a 
bad dream! "A great deal has happened 
since then," she cried, at last. "I feel I 
don't know how many years older since that 
night when you drew my portrait and I 
threw it in the river." 

"Indeed," said Blake; "and what has 
there been to make you grow old ? Look at 
me, Susan. Let me see what wrinkles and 
grey hairs have become suddenly visible." 

They had walked farther and farther from 
the crowd while they talked, and were now 
alone in the clear moonlight ; not a figure, 
not a shadow which could conceal a figure, 
within many yards of them. 

Susan lifted her face fiill up to Blake's. 
" I have had a dozen things, at least, to make 
me feel old," she said. "I don't know why 
you should laugh at me. I have left Halfont 
for ever, and I'm going away to people I've 
never seen in France, and — and" — she had to 
struggle with herself before she could bring 
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out the confession — " and I've got engaged !" 
she cried, with a little resolute jerk. 

" Have done what ?" asked Blake, not 
without a smile. 

" I've got engaged." 

" Engaged as what ?" 

" Engaged to be mamed ; but Tom Col- 
linson has had to return to New Zealand to 
settle some money business, so it won't be 
for a year. I shall spend that year at Uncle 
Adam's." 

" And who is Tom CoUinson ? And do 
you mean to say you are really fond of him ? 
Oh Susan, Susan, this is a blow to me I" 

The child's foolish heart throbbed with an 
ecjptasy of pleasure. "A — blow 1" she stam- 
mered. " Oh, Mr. Blake, how can it matter 
to you what I do and who I care for?" 
Susan's mind could never master the accusa- 
tive case while she lived. 

" It matters everything," answered Blake > 
not, I fear, without undue tenderness of 
manner : the hour, the distant music, the 
moonlight, all conspiring against his wisdom, 
as such influences are apt to conspire against 
men's wisdom at five and twenty. " But for 
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the existence of this miserable man Collinson, 
how can I tell you would not some day have 
looked at me ?'* 

He stooped; he laid his hand upon the 
small fingers that held his arm so closely. 
*' Don't be cruel enough to tell me that 
you love Tom Collinson in earnest ?" he 
whispered. 

" Love ! Oh ! I don't know anything 
about that," stammered Susan, her breath 
coming short and tremulous. " Tom Collin- 
son and Eliza were kind to me when I had no 
one else, and he wanted me to say Yes, and I 
said it. It was one day .... I had been 
walking, very miserable indeed, on the com- 
mon .... and — and I first thought, for 
certain, that you and Portia were engaged, 



sir. 



*'Ah, I see," said Blake, in a some- 
what altered tone. "The day you thought 
for certain that Portia Ffi^ench and I 
were engaged you accepted Mr. Collin- 
son ?" 

" Yes." 

" Who told you the news of — of my en- 
gagement ? 



9i 
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" I don't know Whether it would be right 
for me to say." 

" It is right for you to say everything to 
me, my dear." 

" Well, I was staying at the Collinsons', 
and old Miss Ffrench met me on the heath. 
It was the day of the sale — I'm sure I was 
wretched enough abeady — and we began to 
talk about Portia and her engagement being 

over with Mr. Josselin " 

" Go on, Susan. Don't mind me." 
" And we thought she could never take it 
so lightly unless in her heart she cared a little 
for some one else, and of course we knew you 
liked her, and — oh ! why do you make me 
say aU this ? I felt there wasn't a doubt you 
understood each other at last." 

" And went home and engaged yourself to 
Tom OoUinson ? " 

"Yes, Mr. Blake." ^ 

Blake stood silent, revolving many things 
in his mind. At last, " And you have found 
out your mistake by this time ? " he asked, 
but without looking in Susan's face. " You 
know pretty well how much Portia Ffrench 
cares for me now." 
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Ah, how his voice had changed ! Foohsh 
little mock lover-like speeches, tender hand 
pressures, might be for her, in the moonshine 
— Portia not by. His heart — easy to see 
that — his heart was Portia's still. Susan 
instantly felt it was her duty to be dignified 
and fi'eezing, and as a preliminary step 
snatched her hand away fi'om beneath 
Blake's. 

" It is not likely I can judge of Portia's 
feelings, sir. If I gave an opinion " 

" Well, if you gave an opinion ? " 

"I should say she hkes Mr. Josselin 
still." 

" Of course she likes Mr. Josselin still. 
How is she looking to-night, Susan ? " 

"Oh I handsomer than ever. She is 
dressed very plainly : a muslin dress, a black 
shawl — Mr. Jossehn's choice, I heard him 
sav. -It suits her." 

Susan would not have trodden on 
a garden-worm for anything you could 
have offered her; yet would she piti- 
lessly torture the man she loved ; yes, 
and enjoy the sight of his pain. Have 
you not remarked this crookedness of spirit 
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in the very softest-natured women you 
know? 

" What do you mean by her dress being 
Josselin's choice ? Do they talk of muslins 
and laces before Lady ErroU ? " 

" Oh no ! It was before Lady Brroll 



came in.'' 



" Susan, you are a dear, kind-hearted 
little girl. Tell me exactly what they said, 
both of them ? " 

" About the dress ? " 

" No, yes — about everything." 

" Portia pretended to be a little cross at 
some nonsense of his — you know a way she 
has of pretending when she likes ? and walked 
away as though she would never speak to him 
again : and then Mr. Josselin foUowed and 
remarked she had put on the dress he bade 
her wear, and said he would make her have 
taste in more things than dress in time. 
This was a joke, of course. I think Portia 
has the most perfect taste in the world. And 
then they began to discuss about coming here 
to-night. Mr. Josselin did not want to 
come, but Portia would have her own way, 
and then " 
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" Then ? " 

" Old Lady Brroll came in, and Mr. 
Josselin talked most to me for the rest of the 
evening." 

" And came away with you both from Lady 
BrroU's house ? " 

" Oh no ! He made believe to say good- 
bye to us in Lady Brroll' s presence, and met 
us here outside the gates." 

" And Portia — ^Miss Ffrench is with him 
now ? " 

"I suppose so; I have not seen them 
since." 

" Thank you I For administering a moral 
tonic, strong, bitter, undisguised, commend 
me, Susan, to a little girl of your age ! No 
trembling of the hand^ no mawkish attempt 
to disguise the taste of the salutary draught 
by sugar ! You 'hit straight, my dear, drive 
the nail well home, as it ought to be 
driven. Now just take my arm again — 
so — and let us return to what we were 
talking about. "What were you telling me, 
Susan? That you are engaged too? 
That's all absurd nonsense. I forbid the 
banns. A poor little thing like you to 
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talk of being engaged — and to Tom Col- 
linson too 1 " 

" You have never seen him, sir ? " . 

" No, but I can imagine him. He is not 
good enough for you, Susan. Don't you feel 
in your heart that Tom CoUinson is not good 
enough for you ? " 

" I feel that I shall marry him," cried 
Susan, unhesitatingly. "It's a regular en- 
gagement, I can tell you. Look, this is his 
ring that I wear on my 'finger." 

" And you think he is good enough for 
you ? » 

" I — I don't see why he shouldn't be. 
He has got faults. Every one has got 
faults." 

"And what are Mr. Collinson's special 
ones ? " 

"He smokes too much." 

"Venial; very venial, Susan." 

" And he can drink ever so many glasses 
of brandy and water." 

" Afterwards ? " 

"Oh, Mr. Blake, he is so jealous! I 
think that's the very worst fault he 
has." 

VOL. II. 17 
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" Jealous 1 The plot thickens!" said 
Blake. " When I saw you last— a fortnight 
ago, isn't it ? you were a good, unsophisti- 
cated little country girl, Susan ; and now 
you have got a lover, and the lover has got a 
rival-a rival, or rivals, which ?'' 

" Tom would be jealous of the aii*, if he 
could think of nothing else," said Susan, 
shirking this direct question. "He was 
jealous of people he had never seen, and he 
likes me to go and live with Uncle Adam, at 
St. Sauveur, just because I shall have no one 
to speak to there. And I'm not to write to 
anybody — ^that I've promised, and " 

"Oh! but all this must be seen to," 
interrupted Blake, seriously. "These sort 
of oaths were never intended to be kept. 
In the first place, you must write to me." 

"Never!" said Susan. "That is the 
one thing I never can do while Tom is 
gone." 

" What ! were you weak enough to give a 
special promise on the point?" 

"I had no choice but to promise. Of 
course I couldn't say — as Tom wished — that 
I would never sing with you or speak to you. 
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because I knew I might see you with Portia ; 
but I thought I might easily obey him about 
writing. I write shocking letters, Miss Col- 
linson says; when I've put, *My dear So- 
and-so, I am well, and hope you are the 
same,* I can think of nothing else. You 
wouldn't care to get them." 

" My dear," said Blake, ** I should care 
to get the sheet of paper that your sweet 
little hand had touched." 

And after this they walked on for a space 
in silence — silence soft and pure as if they 
had been a hundred miles away from London: 
even the music (a set of quadrilles containing 
such melodies as "Tommy Dodd" and 
" Champagne Charlie ") becoming refined in 
its transit across the moonht gardens; the 
distant crowd, every belonging of the place, 
so Blake felt, losing its vulgarity by the fine 
contact of Susan's presence, 

A woman of fashion, if she choose to 
visit doubtful resorts, assimilates singularly 
rapidly, in the minds of her male associates, 
with her surroundings. The innocence of 
a Uttle girl like Susan can transmit to the 
grossest background something of its own 
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whiteness — if the experiment be made but 
once! 

They sauntered leisurely along, and 
some association of ideas — ^the juxtaposition 
of country simplicity, perhaps, with the 
follies of the town — made Blake's imagina- 
tion travel back to that summer evening of 
a hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
good old knight went down by water to 
Spring Gardens, and listened under the May 
moon for the nightingale. " There is 
nothing," said Sir Koger, " there is nothing 
in the world that pleases a man in love so 
much as your nightingale." He thought of 
the buried generations that had masked 
and wantoned in the years long past 
through these "Mahometan Paradises;" of 
the frail dead lips that had kissed and 
quaffed beneath their shades ; of the inex- 
orable next mornings — grim ghosts of all 
the vanished hours which, to youth and 
pleasure, had fled so swift. 

"I do think," said Susan's fresh 
voice, "that people in town have great 
advantages over us in the country. If 
ever I live in London, I will come to 
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a place of this kind every moonlit 
night." 

"In a grand trained silk dress, and 
with company like the people you see here, 
I hope?" 

" If I am only lucky enough. What 
can be better than a grand trained silk, 
and well-dressed companions and music, and 
a garden like this to walk about in?" 

Blake did not speak. The capability for 
evil in Susan Fielding — capability of which 
men and women of the world may detect 
pathetic forewarnings in every unknowing 
word a child utters — was a new idea to 
him. 

" If you don't think places of amuse- 
ment nice, I wonder you come to them 
yourself," said she. 

" Places of amusement may be * nice ' for 
me, not for you, little Susan. Besides, I 
came here with an object — to study Ught and 
shade. See, here is my note-book," he 
touched the breast-pocket of his coat. " I 
had just been jotting down some details for a 
moonlit garden-scene I am thinking of paint- 
ing, when I ran across you. When do you 
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leave London, my dear ? You have not told 
me half enough about yourself?" 

"To-morrow evening." She sighed 
audibly. "Oh! I shall be so sorry to go. 
Now that I have had a taste of London, I 
don't want to live with Uncle Adam." 

"And I think to live with Uncle Adam 
will be just the best thing you can do. Tom 
Collinson is right. I begin to have a higher 
opinion of Tom Collinson. You will have no 
dissipations of this kind at St. Sauveur, I 
take it, Susan." 

"Uncle Adam says there are balls and 
concerts at St. Maur, a mile distant from St. 
Sauveur ; but they will be nothing to me ; I 
shall never enjoy them— how should I ?" 

" On about the same principle, perhaps, 
that you have enjoyed yourself to-night, my 
dear. Only we will hope, with Uncle Adam 
to take care of you, that the enjoyment will 
be a little less perilous." 

* ' Perilous ! ' ' cried Susan — * * perilous ! 
And haven't I had you to take care of me 
now?" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It was past eleven o'clock when they 
reached the entrance of the gardens. 

"Not much use in waiting for these 
friends of yours," said Blake, looking at 
his watch. " In the first place, they have, 
beyond all question, forgotten you; in the 
second, even if they came, we should be 
certain to miss them in the crowd. As 
chaperonage seems to be an institution more 
honoured in the breach than the observance, 
I think the best plan will be for me to get a 
hansom and take you home." 

Susan had not a doubt upon the subject. 
To drive alone in a hansom with George 
Blake by moonlight was probably the highest 
form of terrestrial happiness her imagination 
could have soared to. " Still," said she, with 
an effort to be conscientious, " I beheve it 
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would be right to wait, if it is only a few 
minutes longer, for the rest. It doesn't 
matter a bit if we miss Mrs. Wynne, but I 
should be sorry for Miss Portia to lose a 
night's rest through uneasiness about me." 

'* I don't think you need fear that," said 
Blake. '^Miss Portia has never lost a 
night's rest — save through ball-going — in 
her life." 

However, he waited, Susan still hanging 
upon his arm, and began slowly to pace up 
and down the walk immediately in sight of 
the entrance. After a couple ■ of turns they 
came across Portia and Teddy Josselin: 
Teddy, his hands thrust despondently in the 
pockets of his light overcoat, Portia veiled 
close as ever — ^neither of them, it seemed, 
speaking a word. At the moment of meet- 
ing, Susan's figure, as it chanced, was in 
shadow, Blake's perfectly distinct in the 
moonlight. He raised his hat and moved 
slightly aside. 

" Ah ! how are you, Blake ?" cried Teddy, 
looking round, but not offering to stop. 

Portia turned away her head and quickened 
her pace perceptibly. 
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" Portia — Miss Portia !" cried out Susan. 
" Don't go away ; don't let us lose eacli 
other again I" 

So now no choice was left to Portia 
Ffrench but to accept her position. She 
accepted it gracefully, as she accepted most 
things ; moralized, as she shook hands 
with Blake, upon the impossibility of 
committing any crime with impunity; was 
duly indignant at Dolly Wynne's desertion 
of Susan; ^uly thankful at Mr. Blake, 
" like the fairy prince in a burlesque," 
coming just when he was wanted to the 
rescue. "And I hope, Susan, all these 
thrilling adventures have served to make you 
pass your time pleasantly," she finished. 
"For my part, I must confess that this 
scheme of Laura's has turned out the 
greatest failure, even in the way of amuse- 
ment, I ever experienced, and that is using 
strong language." 

Thus saying she dropped Teddy Josselin's 
arm and drew a step nearer to the others. 
At the instant in which she found herself 
recognized she had detected an expression 
such as she had never seen before on Blake's 
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face ; not so much, she was forced to acknow- 
ledge, an expression of indignation, of anger, 
of jealousy, as of contempt. And the 
thought was exceeding bitter to her! No 
woman living, whatever her theoretic con- 
tempt for the world's opinion^ but feels 
poignant pain at the first humiliation, the 
first descent from her pedestal, in the sight 
of the man who has loved her I 

"Don't you think we had better walk 
about here till Mrs. Wynne joins us ?" she 
said — in what a humble tone for Portia 
Ffirench ! and turning her veiled face up to 
Blake's. 

"As you choose," said he, coldly. "I 
was just thinking of getting a cab, if I 
could find one, and taking Miss. Fielding 
home to her friend's house. I resign her 
into your charge now." 

" But you will stop with us till we find 
the rest of our party?" pleaded Portia in a 
whisper. "Oh if you knew how I repent 
having been drawn into all this foolish- 
ness !" She had turned and was walking 
slowly back, Blake, of necessity, keeping 
by her side. " Please teU me you won't 
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think very bad things of me for having met 
me here ?" 

"I don't assume the right of thinking 
anything," he answered, "You are much 
the best judge of what is fitting for you to 
do. A httle girl like Susan Fielding might 
as well have been left out of the evening's 
programme, perhaps." 

K he meant to sting Portia Ffrench to 
the very quick, he had succeeded. " Susan 
Fielding ?" she exclaimed. Susan and Teddy 
Josselin were now some yards distant behind. 
" Oh ! I quite understand you ; a little girl 
hke Susan Fielding might as well have been 
left out of an act of folly that is seemly and 
consistent for Portia Ffrench. You are in a 
complimentary mood this evening." 

** I am, I fear, in a sane one," said Blake. 
" The cure which you foretold for me that 
last night at Halfont is wrought at length. 
Ah, Miss Ffrench, you may remember my 
saying to you then that the cure would be 
sharper to bear than the disease 1" 

And, in speaking thus, he spoke the 
truth. His first fever of infatuation had 
been cooling longer ago, perhaps, than he 
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himself suspected. But he had lingered 
obedient to Portia's will for some time after 
his heart had in very fact escaped her thrall. 
On the evening of the drawing-lesson he 
would have given up his life to her had she 
chosen to accept the sacrifice of his life : 
during the week succeeding the rupture of 
her engagement he had paraded his allegiance 
to her in whatever public place it was her 
pleasure that the world should note it. At 
this moment — her voice pleaded to him as it 
had never pleaded yet — George Blake knew 
definitely, finally, half relieved, half with a 
feehng of exquisite pain, that he was sane — 
cured; that Portia Ffrench was nothing to 
him! 

She would have retorted ; but the words 
died on her lips. She had never for a moment 
believed herself in love with the penniless 
young Treasury clerk ; had confessed openly, 
that vanity on both sides was the sole founda- 
tion of their attachment. And her heart was 
full as it could hold of other hopes : hopes, 
ambitions, fears, in which Blake had no part. 
And still she grudged, passionately grudged 
him his recovered freedom. She had never 
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loved, had never meant to marry Blake : all 
the love that it was in her to give was at the 
present time Teddy Josselin's. But she had 
lost him ! The unimportant pawn was oflF 
the board ; the fish had got back to the river, 
sufficient vitality left in him to swim away. 
She could almost have gone upon her knees 
at this moment, if going upon her knees 
could have brought him back. For it is 
curious that wounded self-love will ofttimes 
push people farther than would wounded love 
for others in their desire for reconciliation. 

"You have become sane again!" she 
cried, bitterly, after a minute. "Oh! how 
easy it would be for me to be sane — truthful, 
upright, everything I ought to be, if my 
position was not such a false one ! Some 
day I hope I shall be able to convince you 
that I was not quite as much to blame as you 
think me now." 

"I don't blame you in the slightest 
degree," said Blake, stiffly : his stiffiiess 
proving to demonstration that he was not 
utterly indiiferent. " Your life is apart from 
mine in every way, Miss Ffi^ench — ^your life, 
your associates, your amusements." 
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" Amusements 1 Do you pretend to 
think I came to this shocking place to-night 
for amusement ?" 

" I should be sony to suppose you came 
here from curiosity," answered Blake. 

And why, pray ?" cried Portia, quickly. 
What possible danger can there be in 
ladies going anywhere they choose, properly 
escorted ?" 

" Danger — oh ! if you argue the question 
in the abstract, what danger can there be 
in anything that does not imperil life and 
limb ?'' 

" Don't hit too hard, Mr. Blake ; I really 
can't bear hard hitting from any one to-night. 
If you knew how worried I am, what trouble 
of all sorts lies on my mind, you would 
be more lenient to me — to me and to my 
faults !'' 

She raised her hand with a quick gesture 
to her forehead, and her veil fell to the ground ; 
by accident or intention — ^who shall say ? In 
her whole hfe Portia Ffrench had never 
looked handsomer than she looked at this 
moment ; her light summer dress, artistically 
relieved by flowing drapery of black lace, the 
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minglement of lamplight and moonliglit 
shining on her picturesque, Italian-hued face. 
Never had she looked handsomer : never had 
beauty fallen so powerless on George Blake's 
heart ! Fresh from the simple charms of a 
girl whose every look, whose every tone, was 
natural, Portia Ffrench with her town-taught 
air and well-posed attitudes, yes, and with 
the town-made artistic d^ess, and the veil 
fluttering exactly at the right moment to the 
ground, Portia Ffrench, with all her superior 
breeding, with aU her superior grace, struck 
him — ^the word must out — as more than half 
an actress. And Blake had known so many 
actresses ! had been a spectator, on and off 
the stage, at so many a scene of touching 
contrition and repentance! The comparison 
of itself was a disillusionment. 

He picked up the veil and returned it to 
her gravely, and without answering a word. 
At that moment their eyes met, and Portia 
knew the truth. 

" I don't know why it is,'* she cried in her 
lightest tone, and again putting on her 
"mask," " I don't know why it is, but I am 
perpetually feeling that we are all acting our 
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parts in a play to-niglit; the eflfect of so 
mucli music and lampUglit and coloured fire, 
I suppose. Susan as the ingenuous village 
heroine, of course, and Ted and I — well, we'll 
leave that alone — and you, oh! Mr. Blake^ 
you as the great tragic element of the whole 
piece. If you could see your face ! Teddy," 
she paused a minute, till her cousin and 
Susan came up; then, with the prettiest 
mock-unconscious air of familiarity, stole her 
hand under Teddy's arm, " did you ever see 
any one grown so tragic-looking as Mr. Blake? 
Really, Susan, if this is the influence you 
exercise over people, I shall expect to hear 
of some horrible ending to poor Dolly." 

"A pity some horrible ending didn't 
happen to him earlier in the day," remarked 
Teddy. " If it had, the widow would have 
kept at home— at least I suppose she would 
for one evening — and we should have been 
spared the trouble of waiting for her. How 
much longer do you intend to wait for Mrs. 
Wynne, Portia ?" 

It would be ridiculous to say that Teddy 
Jossehn's lazy voice could ever sound authori- 
tative. In his way of asking this question. 
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however, there lurked just a ring, a suspicion 
of latent self-assertion. And George Blake's 
ear detected it in a second. Whatever the 
avowed rupture of their engagement, the real 
relations between these two people had not, 
he felt, grown more distant since he was with 
them last. Teddy Josselin was already on 
the verge of having opinions. 

"I was proposing just now to Susan 
that I should take her home in a hansom. 
Now if a hansom would only hold four 
people " 

" But two hansoms would hold each two 
people," cried Teddy, brightening, "and 
that makes four. What a splendid fellow 
you are for ideas, Blake ! We'll get two 
hansoms, if hansoms are to be had, and 
Blake shall run away with Susan to the east, 
and I — ^no, that's where ideas always break 
down; you can't reduce them to practice. 
My cousin and I could never drive up to 
grandmamma's house at midnight." 

" Condy looking from a garret- window in 
her nightcap, and grandmamma probably at 
that very moment stepping out of her car- 
riage," said Portia. " No, we couldn't go 
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to Eaton Square, but we could go to the 
Wynnes; we are all invited to finish the 
evening and have supper there." 

"Host and hostess both unavoidably 
absent/' remarked Teddy. "Well, bad 
though Mrs. Wynne's supper parties are, 
anything would be better than remaining 
longer on one's legs. Susan, my dear, take 
my arm — oh ! some one else has taken it. 
Then Blake will bring you." 

And off Teddy Josselin walked ; he and 
Portia speaking never a word the moment 
they were alone together ; Blake and Susan 
in the rear. 

" To-night's experience has given you a 
sample of fashionable pleasure-taking, Susan." 

"Yes, indeed, it has. Such a sample that 
I wish I was a fashionable person myself. 
I think, altogether, it has been the plea- 
santest evening of my life." 

" And now, of course, you are looking 
forward to finishing the night with a gay 
party at Mrs. Wynne's ?" 

" No, Mr. Blake, I am looking forward to 
our drive home in a hansom." 

However, the difficulty Teddy had spoken 
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of regarding putting ideas into practice once 
more made itself felt: neither two-wheeled 
nor four-wheeled cabs were to be had for 
money. After walking a considerable dis- 
tance down the line of carriages, they came 
upon the Wynnes' barouche, close behind it 
little Lord Dormer's brougham, the servants 
chatting together in the moonlight — their 
theme, perhaps, the social manners and cus* 
toms of the class assigned to them by Provi- 
dence as masters. 

" Thank Heaven, one thing at least is 
open to us," cried Teddy, with relief: ^'we 
can sit down without the London apprentice 
and his sweetheart treading every minute on 
our toes." 

And he had just stretched his hand forth 
to open the door of the Wynnes' carriage 
when the unmistakable shrill tones of a 
" Dysart voice," made themselves heard, and 
up came Mrs. Wynne herself, in excellent 
spirits and humour with everything, on Lord 
Dormer's arm. 

"And we are all safe and sound!" she 
cried, not taking sufficient notice of the man 
she believed to be her husband to observe 
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that it was some one else. " No adventures, 
no runaways P" 

" None except Mr. Wynne," said Portia, 
lowering her voice. And then the story of 
Dolly's base conduct and of Blake's oppor- 
tune rescue of Susan had to be told again ; 
Portia giving whatever slight additional edge 
the story was capable of receiving by her 
manner of narration. 

Mrs. Wynne burst out laughing. " That 
is m like Dolly!" she cried aloud; philo- 
sophically indifferent, it seemed, to the pre- 
sence of the servants. " Just what he does 
when he's with me — * My dear child, there's 
some one I haven't seen for a hundred years 
— wait one minute.' And then off he goes, 
;and I never get a sight of him again. Now 
how can we pack ? We are very late. I told 
Nelly Rawdon to come at eleven. Lord 
Dormer, you can make room for some one ? 
Portia, my dear" (aside), "introduce me to 
Mr. Blake." 

At the time when Blake's infatuation was 
at its height, when scarce a night passed 
without his haunting Portia Ffrench at some 
theatre, concert, or ball — during that brief 
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taste that Blake had had of fashionable life — 
he had known Mrs. Wynne well by sight, 
but had resisted all Portia's endeavours to 
make them better acquainted. "A woman 
with a harsh voice and harsher nature; a 
woman without the charm of youth or the 
grace of age." This from the first had been 
the judgment of the fastidious young Treasury 
clerk upon the "siren" whose allurements 
many a girl in her first season, many a wife 
in the first year of her marriage, had had 
cause to acknowledge. His opinion was not 
likely to be modified by the circumstances 
under which he met her to-night. 

"I hope we are to see you, Mr. Blake ?" 
Portia had now gone through the form of an 
introduction. " The rest of the party are 
all coming. We want supper and cham- 
pagne, I am sure, to support us after our 
adventures." 

Susan, who was still on Blake's arm, 
looked up at him eagerly. "Do come!" 
that look said as plain as a look could speak ; 
but to no avail. He had to rise early, he 
had given up late hours altogether, he begged 
of Mrs. Wynne to excuse him. And so. 
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almost crying with disappointment, Susan 
had to get into the carriage with Mrs. Wynne 
and Portia, and Blake, taking off his hat, 
wished them all a formal " good-night,'' and 
disappeared. 

He had gone without shaking her hand, 
without a single kind word of parting, felt 
Susan blankly. She turned her face away, 
thinking how empty and disappointing a 
place the world was, and found that Blake 
had come round to her side of the carriage. 
The formal salutation, the cold good-night, 
had never been meant for her at all. 

*' What time do you start to-morrow, 
Susan, and from what station ?" he asked in 
a whisper. " Of course I am coming to see 
you off." 

"Will you — will you really? Oh, how 
nice ! I'm so glad ! I was afraid when you 
took off your hat so grandly I had seen the 
last of you." Her face as she spoke was 
within a couple of inches of Blake's in the 
moonlight ; one of her soft curls brushed his 
cheek. 

" Don't talk of our seeing the last of each 
other, Susan. I hope that won't happen till 
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— oh I well, forty or fifty years hence. What 
station do you start from ? '* 

"Waterloo Station, sir. Mr. Goldnev 
has written all my journey on a card and 
made me learn it by heart. I leave Waterloo 
at eight thirty-five Bradshaw.'* 

" Very well. At eight thirty -five Brad- 
shaw I shall be on the Waterloo platform. 
Come in good time, Susan, and if you can 
leave Mr. Goldney behind you, do." 

And then a whispered good-night — a 
good-night in which the hands met, " and 
the spirit kissed ; " and Blake was gone, and 
Susan left wondering in a sort of dream how 
the hours would pass till eight thirty-five 
Bradshaw to-morrow ! Of the remaining 
fifty years or so that she might have to pass 
in the world without Blake, and with Tom 
CoUinson, nothing. Who that loved ever 
thought, ever reckoned beyond the next 
'meeting ? 

" Oh, for Friday night- 
Friday at the gloamin' ! 
Oh for Friday night ! 
Friday's long in comin'." 

" And now that the TJrsa Major has de- 
parted, I suppose we may start? '* cried Mrs. 
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Wynne. ** Portia, my dear, why do you 
encourage sucli terrible bears in the shape of 
men as you do P" 

Teddy JosseHn, on the plea of wishing to 
smoke, had gone in Lord Dormer's brougham, 
and the three ladies were alone. 

* I beg your pardon, Laura, dear ? " said 
Portia, sweetly. "What did you ask me ? '* 

She took off her veil as the carriage 
started, and turned her face round with a 
smile to her friend. 

"I asked you how you can encourage 
such fearfiil creatures in the shape of men as 
you do, my dear child P " 

" I suppose because I have no taste for 
fearful creatures in the shape of little boys," 
answered Portia. " That is a taste, like the 
taste for ohves, that belongs to maturer 
years, my dear Laura. '\ 

And after these gentle amenities the 
friends lapsed into silence — silence which 
lasted until the carriage stopped before Mrs. 
Wynne's house, where the brougham, with 
little Lord Dormer and Teddy Josselin, 
arrived a minute or two later. 

A young lady whom Mrs. Wynne saluted 
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with a kiss, and addressed as " Nelly, 
dearest," and whom Portia called "Miss 
Rawdon," and presented with three stiff 
fingers, was sitting in evening dress in Mrs. 
Wynne's pretty little drawing-room. A few 
ornamental figures of the other sex were also 
dispersed about there, not looking exactly as 
if they belonged to the place, and yet with 
something in their appearance that inde- 
finably suggested to you the idea of the place 
belonging to them. One of these mirrors of 
fashion was in an easy-chair on the balcony 
smoking; a second reclining on a sofa, 
languidly interested in the shape of his own 
nails ; another was patiently allowing Nelly 
Rawdon to flirt with him over a book of 
photographs. All of them were young, and 
all very much alike, and all "very pretty 
gentlemen indeed," thought Susan, as her 
shy eyes were raised, during the ceremony of 
introduction, to their faces. 

Nelly Rawdon was a young lady of four 
or five-and-twenty, Mrs. Wynne's second- 
best young lady friend and chaperon ; a 
young lady with very scarlet Hps, hair of 
the same shade hanging unbound upon 
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her shoulders (fine shoulders they were — 
shoulders invariably made the most of), and 
quite unlimited command of the kind of 
language which it is so hard to classify 
without using the schoolboy word " chaff.'* 

Portia never despised herself so heartily 
as when she was thrown with Nelly Rawdon 
in the Wynnes' house. She would go any- 
where, she would stoop to any society in 
quest of excitement; would sacrifice pride, 
delicacy, self-respect, so long as she could 
gratify her thirst for admiration, her restless 
longing for the diversion of the moment. 
But refinement of taste, rather than of 
feehng, was inherent in the granddaughter 
of Colonel Ffrench; and Nelly Rawdon' s 
loud voice and louder jests jarred on Portia's 
sensibilities just as it jarred on her when the 
poor young woman would insist upon deck- 
ing her flame-coloured hair with crowns of 
pinkest roses. She knew well enough how 
men spoke of Nelly ; knew the dozen or more 
pitiful histories after being the heroine of 
which Nelly, at five-and-twenty, was Nelly 
Rawdon still. And even while she would not 
give up a house where there was always 
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" something going on " — something to gratify 
vanity, or at least get rid of the weight of 
time — never, as I have said, despised her own 
character so heartily as when she found her- 
self within its walls, with Laura Wynne and 
Nelly Rawdon for associates. 

" It makes one ashamed of being a woman 
only to look at such women as one meets 
here," she remarked, when she and Susan had 
gone to Mrs. Wynne's dressing-room to take 
off their bonnets. " The men are well 
enough — one expects so little from men of 
their stamp — ^but the women ! but Nelly 
Rawdon ! I don't, of course, mean to ques- 
tion the designs of Providence, but why are 
women like Nelly Rawdon ever called into 
existence ! ". 

Partly, it seemed, to minister to the in- 
tellectual solace of men like Teddy Jossehn, 
On returning to the drawing-room, the first 
thing that greeted Portia's sight was her 
cousin, lazily nestling in the laziest chair the 
room contained, with Nelly at his side, fan- 
ning him — ^fanning him, and as Portia, with 
quick resentment, felt, amusing him. The 
unwonted ill-humour that had clouded Ted's 
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face during the evening was gone ; lie was 
laughing, as much as he ever laughed, over 
some remark of his companion's, whHe the 
heightened colour on Nelly Eawdon's face, 
the heightened animation of her voice and 
manner, told plainly enough that she was 
interested in her employment. " Poor 
Nelly's devotion to people might certainly 
be a little more subdued," Teddy would 
acknowledge sometimes, when Portia was 
reproaching him for his bad taste in being 
amused by " such a person." " Still, she 
never bores you — takes the trouble even of 
laughing at her own jokes oflf your hands. 
Few of the fellows I know tell a story as well 
as Nelly Eawdon." " For their own credits' 
sake, I should hope few of the fellows you 
know tell sitch stories ! " Portia would 
retort, with cold disgust. 

She gave them one steady look, quite 
steadily returned by Ted's blue eyes, then 
turned away towards an open window \vhere 
Mrs. Wynne and little Lord Dormer were 
studying astronomy together upon the bal- 
cony. And upon the instant a scheme of 
perilously-prompt retaliation crossed Portia 
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Ffrencli's mind. In her justification I must 
say that there was much in her present posi- 
tion to make Portia's pride smart. The 
escapade which, in an evil hour, she had 
consented to join, had, in very truth, origi- 
nated with Mrs. Wynne. She had allowed 
herself to be made ignoble use of — a screen 
behind which to hide Mrs. Wynne's superior 
folly ! And now what had she gained ? 
George Blake's respect forfeited; George 
Blake's old love for her sullied ; a fight for 
power (their first) going on, with eviery pros- 
pect of her becoming the loser, between 
herself and Teddy ; and now Teddy, in her 
very presence, encouraging the attentions of 
a woman whom she detested and despised 
like Nelly Rawdon ! 

The blood mounted into Portia's dark 
cheek, a Hght shone in her eyes. She moved 
in the direction of the window and paused, just 
where Lord Dormer could see her to the great- 
est possible advantage; her face turned towards 
him in profile ; her hands clasped and hanging 
down in an attitude full of pensive grace; her 
figure, with its rounded lines and perfect 
youthfulness, presenting a sufficiently-marked 
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contrast to the pinched waspish proportions, 
from which youth had so long fled, of httle 
Mrs. Wynne. 

Before two minutes had passed Lord 
Dormer's attention wandered a good deal 
more than Miss Wynne liked from the stars. 
He was not an enthusiast on any subject; 
but at twenty years of age few men are so 
jaded or so obtuse but that a face like Por- 
tia's, its possessor wiUing, must influence 
them for the moment. And Portia willed 
that the influence should extend over very 
much longer than the moment ! . . . . 

" Do you know anything about the stars, 
Miss Ffrench?" asks his Lordship presently. 

Portia, on this, moves a step nearer, hesi- 
tates, goes outside the balcony, and lifts her 
beautiful face to the heavens. 

" I know Ursa Major," she answers, 
gravely. " You will not see it by looking at 
me. Lord Dormer. Look away to the north, 
where I point." 

And the arm, whose soft, large curves the 
muslin sleeve softens, but does not hide, is 
raised : and Lord Dormer has to correct his 
standing-point; to follow the direction Portia 
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indicates; to make original remarks about 
the stars seeming a good way off; to 
wonder if it can be true that there are moun- 
tains and volcanoes and all those sort of 
things in the moon. 

" Fin sure I don't know about volcanoes," 
replies Portia Efrench. " It would be very 
nice, I think, to be able to go up to the 
moon, like Hans Pfaall, and live there away 
from everybody." 

"Not everybody, surely!" says Lord 
Dormer, with a fat little sigh. 

And then Mrs. Wynne remembers that it 
is high time to be thinking about supper, 
and, with a vexed rustle of her silken skirts, 
leaves the balcony. 

By the time supper was announced, Portia 
had her intended victim well in hand. It did 
not occur to her to feel humiliated by the 
part she was playing, the feelings she was 
gratifying. It was far easier to shock Portia 
Ffrench's artistic than her moral sense. Pink 
roses in scarlet hair, a loud voice, a coarse 
jest, caused her absolute physical nausea. 
She saw no ugliness in a woman posing her 
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charms for the brief captivation of an idiot's 
senses, provided only the charms were posed 
gracefully. And nothing, it must be ad- 
mitted, could be fuller of grace than her 
manner with Lord Dormer. She held him 
aloof, and yet she drew him closer at every 
instant ; she said no word that the whole 
world might not ha\'e listened to, and yet 
every tone of her voice, every glance of her 
eyes, flattered his vanity into believing that 
she was trying to please him and ^ him alone. 
He began to wake up, his blood to quicken — 
not as much, of course, as the last seconds 
of a race, or cast of the dice at a critical 
moment in chicken-hazard, could quicken it ! 
still with a pleasant tingle of on-coming 
intoxication very new for him to feel in the 
society of a lady. His heavy face lightened ; 
every now and then he originated a remark. 

Mrs. Wynne, bearing her defeat with the 
enforced good temper in which women of the 
world excel, laughed longer and louder, and 
seemed in ever-heightening spirits during the 
whole of supper time. But she knew per- 
fectly well that defeat was impending, and 
listened to each low word that fell from 
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Portia's lips, noted eacli passing expression 
of Portia's face, with inward trembling of 
the spirit. For Lord Dormer himself, Mrs. 
Wynne cared about as much as did Portia 
Ffrench ; but she had every intention of pro- 
longing Lord Dormer's attentions not only 
over the end of the London season, but into 
an autumn at Cowes, into yachting exour- 
sions, perhaps into next winter and the 
Mediterranean — was not poor Dolly's throat 
always delicate about Christmas ? And now 
here was the rival she most dreaded in the 
world, her own familiar friend and counsellor, 
evidently and of set purpose, about to cross 
her path ! 

For the wiles of campaigning mothers, 
for the lures of marriageable daughters, Mrs. 
Wynne cared not a straw. She had entered 
too often into the lists with these legitimate 
opponents, had too invariably come off vic- 
torious to be afraid of them, above all when 
the prize to be won was a Lord Dormer ! 
But Portia — an instinct told her this — Portia 
no more meant to marry Lord Dormer than 
she meant to marry him herself. They met 
as fair foes on equal ground ; only with the I 
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superior weapons of youth and beauty, the 
animus (no trifling advantage this) of inva- 
sion upon Portia's side. 

Thinking these things, Mrs. Wynne ate 
her supper and drank her champagne, and 
excelled herself in pleasant words and looks 
for her difierent guests, and altogether con- 
veyed to Susan's mind an impression of being 
one of the happiest, best contented women in 
existence. Teddy Josselin meanwhile, still 
at Nelly Eawdon's side, still encouraging 
Nelly Eawdon's attentions, ate his supper 
and thought his thoughts, of which we shall 
know more hereafter. 

Midnight had merged into the smaU hours 
before any one moved from the table ; and by 
the time Portia and Susan left the Wynnes' 
house, a broad pink flush of daylight stained 
the sky, cloudless at this hour as though 
i}he great city were a hamlet. Portia leant 
Tier face out of the carriage and gave a sweet 
farewell smile to Lord Dormer as he stood 
watching to see them drive away. At Teddy, 
who had brought Susan to the carriage, she 
scarcely looked. Her eyes were aglow, her 
cheeks flushed ; her whole face was looking 
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admirably handsome, eyen after a night's dis- 
sipation, even with the cold light of morning 
resting on it full. Portia Pfrench had found 
a new excitement, a new peril — almost a new 
emotion. 

"I was so sorry you and Mr. Josselin 
got divided from each other at supper/* 
said Susan. "You must have found it very 
tiring work talking so long to that stupid 
little boy!'' 

*• That stupid little boy has more thou- 
sands than he knows how to get rid of, my 
dear," answered Portia. "Never say another 
word against him in my presence. Isn't St. 
Sauveur on the sea, Susan ? W^ll, then. 
Lord Dormer wiU bring me over in his yacht 
to pay you a visit — me. Aunt Jem, George 
Blake — any one I like." 

"Mr. Josselin one of the party, of 
course ?" suggested Susan. 

" Well, no, I think not," answered Por- 
tia. " I don't know how it is, but I'm afraid 
Mr. Josselin and Lord Dormer don't take 
much to each other's society !" 

And after this the conversation dropped. ] 



CHAPTER Xiy. 

" Gaedens at Chelsea, gardens at Chelsea?" 
said Mr. Goldney next day at breakfast^ 
when Susan was giving him an account 
(slightly revised) of her night's dissipation. 
' ' Why, bless my heart ! no, no, that could 
never be — still, if they were public gardens ! 
— and who did the party consist of do you 
say, my dear Miss Fielding ?" 

And then Susan had to go through the 
muster-roll again. Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, 
distant relations of Lady Brroll's, Miss 
Ffrench, and her cousin, and Lord Dor- 
mer. She forgot, unaccountably, to mention 
George Blake's name. 

Mr. Goldney listened, with a conviction 
that Joseph Fielding must have been a 
much nicer fellow than he ever took him 
for, to this enumeration of Susan's acquaint- 
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ance. Tlie old gentleman was not a tuft- 
hunter; indeed, his life had never thrown 
him into positions where tuft-hunting was 
possible. He was simply a middle-class 
Enghshman; and felt the natural satisfac- 
tion of his race and nation at being brought 
in contact, no matter how indirectly, with the 
pleasant little follies of the upper classes. 
If these Chelsea gardens turned out to be 
what Mr. Goldney more than half suspected, 
there could be no very great harm in a 
frolicsome visit paid them from the house of 
a Countess, and with a peer of the realm, and 
minor offshoots of the aristocracy forming the 
party ! 

"They were public gardens, I know," 
said Susan ; " and there were fireworks and 
crowds of people, all very smartly dressed. 
If ever I live in London ; I mean," with a 
sigh this, " when Mr. CoUinson comes back, 
and he and I live in London, those are the 
sort of places I should like to go to.'' 

Mr. Goldney looked at her over his spec- 
tacles. "Ah," said he, "there is another 
subject, an important subject, my dear young 
friend, that you and I ought to have a long 
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talk about. But my time is so terribly full ! 
Ten minutes to nine — ^well, we have just 
eight [minutes left, then, for I'm afraid I 
have no chance of returning till dinner. 
Now, are there, are there," he shifted his 
glasses so as to regard her through, not 
over, them, " any advantages to speak of in 
this engagement you have entered upon ?" 

" I don't quite know what you would call 
advantages, sir," said Susan, playing with 
her teaspoon. 

" Well, has Mr. Tomlinson — CoUinson, to 
be sure, CoUinson ; I was thinking of another 
case ; has Mr. CoUinson private means ? . . . 
Very Uttle. Birth — not that it is of the 
slightest consequence— stm, as an old friend 
of your father's, I like to ask ? — None. Pro- 
fession ? — None. My dear young lady, what 
has Mr. CoUinson that, at your age, and, you 
must let me say, with your attractions, you 
should engage to marry him ? I have only a 
very few minutes to spare, but as an old 
friend of your father's allow me — dear me, 
dear me I" taking out his watch, *^* there is 
Pancras striking nine I I am four minutes 
and a half slow, positively !" 
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And he jumped up, and, hastily collecting 
the papers that lay beside him on the break- 
fast table, rushed away from the room. " I'm 
sorry our chat has been so short," turning 
to Susan, who had followed him, "but I 
have, unfortimately, business of the highest 
importance, and that won't wait for me. We 
will finish it all this evening. Good-bye, 
my dear ; pray think seriously over what 
I have said." 

And away Mr. Goldney hurried, forgetting 
Susan and Susan's love affairs before he 
had turned the corner of the square. A 
man whose opinions are worth six-and- 
eightpence each can scarcely be expected to 
throw away many of them gratuitously, 
especially on the subject that women weakly 
regard as the most important business of 
their lives. 

Susan felt relieved at the abrupt ending 
of the discussion. Little as she loved, im- 
possible as it would ever be for her to love, 
Tom Collinson, she had given her word to 
marry him, and to Susan's unsophisticated 
mind a promise, right or wrong, was abso- 
lute. Joseph Fielding (under his outside 
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shell of scepticism — it might be juster to say, 
of nonconformity with received opinions — a 
man of austerely upright conscience) had 
reared his child in the belief that falsehood, 
of all sins, was the most intolerable, the most 
degrading to character. Some day the 
casuistry of passion might suggest to her 
that truth is relative; that while adhering 
rigidly to truth in the letter, it is possible 
grossly to violate it in the spirit ; that, in 
boldly forfeiting a promise to an unloved 
lover, there may be nobler courage, truer 
honour, than in adhering to it. Suggestions 
Uke these, I say, might be for the fiiture. 
At present Susan looked upon herself, be- 
yond all recall, as Tom OoUinson's fiiture 
wife, and she shrank from any discussion in 
which her heart but too promptly joined 
issue against him at the instigation of others. 
She was to marry Tom Collinson a year or 
two years hence — and in the meantime 
was to see Blake to-night 1 Opening the 
dining-room window, the girl leaned out 
her face among the smoky heliotropes and 
geraniums on the window-sill, and looking 
up at as much blue sky as could be seen 
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from Brunswick Square, fell into a day- 
dream : 



i( 



Oh for Friday night — 
Friday at the gloamin* ! 

Oh for Friday night ! 
Friday's long in comin'. 
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It had been agreed, the evening before, 
that Susan should go to Eaton Square, to- 
wards the middle of the day, to bid Portia 
good-bye. ** Grandmamma looked queerly 
at me this morning when I returned from 
visiting you," Portia had said; "and Miss 
Condy, I cannot help thinking, is watching 
me. So I had better, on the last day of my 
visit keep myself virtuously under their eyes ! 
Come early, and you will find me in the 
square with Condy and Amo. Dreary 
though the prison walk is, it is better than 
being in the same room with grandmamma and 
her account-books; and I have something 
to say that I want no walls to listen to. 

Accordingly, whenMr. Goldney's brougham 
stopped before Lady Erroirshouse,Portia, who 
stood watching at one of the square gates, ran 
across the road and met Susan as she got out 
of the carriage. She was. looking five years 
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older than she had looked in the first flusli 
and triumph of last night's conquest. Her 
complexion was pale, with the dead, sickly 
pallor dark complexions are likely to assume 
after dissipation ; her eyes were heavy, her 
lips unsmiling. 

" I know what you think of my looks," 
she cried, in answer to the expression of 
Susan's face. " When I have really amused 
myself over night I am always like this — 
dead, literally dead, till I get some new sen- 
sation, bodily or mental, as a * pick-me-up,' 
next day. And I was really amused, abso- 
lutely excited, last night, little as you may 
have thought it. Come away as far as we 
can get from the enemy, and I will tell you 
my plans for the future, or as many of them 
as it is good for you to know.*' 

They had now entered the square, and 
Portia led Susan away towards a tolerably 
shady seat, twenty or thirty feet distant. 
Baton Square was looking as melancholy and 
aristocratic as square could wish to look. A 
most noble old gentleman with a green shade 
over his eyes, tottering along, supported by 
his valet, a Lady ^deliza six months old in 
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the arms of her attendants, Miss Condy 
slowly pacing up and down with a large white 
parasol, under whose shade reposed Amo — 
dogs on foot were not admitted in the square, 
so as Amo's carriage exercise was not con- 
sidered sufficient by the physician for his 
health, it was a part of Miss Condy's duties 
thus to air him in the forenoon. 

As the two girls walked passed her, 
Portia shook one finger with playful meaning 
at Amo: and was at once rewarded by a 
roll of his vindictive Italian eyes, a wicked 
display of broken fangs. Miss Condy at the 
same instant looked at her steadily — Susan 
thought with a look quite as full of malice as 
was Arno's snarl. 

" The poor creature hates me, would in- 
jure if she could, I believe," said Portia, 
when they were out of hearing. " Happily, 
I am never likely to be in her power. If she 
had seen me, tracked us, as for a moment I 
suspected, last night .... but the thing 
is impossible ! and yet all this morning I have 
thought I saw new animus on old Condy's 
face. The working of my own guilty con- 
science, I suppose." , 
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" But there are others in the world to 
fear as well as Miss Condy," sj,id Susan. 
" Are you quite certain of all the people we 
were with last night keeping silence ?" 

" I am quite sure of Uttle Lord Dormer," 
said Portia. " He will do for the future as 
he is bidden. Dolly Wynne is too obtuse to 
remember anything twelve hours after it hap- 
pens; and Laura — oh! well, Laura's friend- 
ship is of too old a date for her to run the 
risk of betraying me now. Susan, my dear, 
sit down here, it is tolerably sheltered, and 
tolerably secure from hsteners, and tell me 
what you think of my latest conquest. Is 
not Lord Dormer charming? We did not 
half exhaust the subject last night. That 
httle boy has run through one huge fortune 
already, and will come into another on his 
next birthday, Susan.'* 

" He may be very rich," said Susan, 
" but he is horribly ugly ; and I should say, 
if you won't be offended, a thorough fool. 
It may be my ignorance, but I cannot see 
Lord Dormer's charm." 

" Why, you have specified it to a nicety," 
said Portia. " Don't you know the proverb 
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about a fool and his money ? To say of a 
man that he is enormously rich and enor- 
mously fodlish is to say that he is fair game 
for everybody — a golden goose at whose 
plucking we can all assist. I have some 
feathers in prospect already, Susan. That 
was sober earnest that I told you about the 
yacht." 

" If I was in your place/' said Susan, 
resolutely — " if I was in your place I would 
rather give up all the yachts that ever floated 
than run the chance of offending Mr. Jos- 
selin. I know very well now that you and 
Mr. Jossehn care for each other. How can 
you be cruel enough to risk hurting his 
feelings ? " 

"Hurting his feelings!" cried Portia, 
Kghtly, and yet her lip gave a quiver. " My 
dear Susan, Ted Josselin is not made of the 
fi^gile stuff you suppose. As long as Ted 
Jossehn has good dinners and wines, and a 
grandmamma to pay his debts, and a Nelly 
Rawdon to amuse him, his heart won't break, 
depend upon it ! We are paupers, both of us ; 
we must each push our own interests as best 
we can. Make our way, like the son in the 
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old story, honestly, if we can — ^but make it. 
I'm quite determined to make my way, 

Susan, and " 

" Portia, Portia," screamed out a gruff 
voice, horribly human in its inhumanity, 
" you'll come to grief, Portia — come to grief!" 
Susan started; Portia turned round her 
face with a laugh. *' Don't be scared — ^it's 
only old Sam the parrot. If you put on 
your spectacles, you'll see him in the sun at 
the drawing-room window. Ever since I was 
sixteen Ted taught him to preach me that 
little sermon. ' You'll come to grief, Portia ' 
— ^how weU I remember the day the poor 
boy first got him to say it ! I'm sure I don't 
see what is to keep us women fi'om coming 
to grief. Susan, do you know — of course you 
don't, though — what it is to feel that every- 
thing is going to the bad with you? that 
circumstances, a great deal stronger than 
yourself, are drifting you down the stream 
wherever they choose ? " 

" I felt it once," said Susan, guiltily re- 
membering the night when she had accepted 
Tom CoUinson, the night when she dared 
not touch or look at her bit of pencil. 
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" And I feel it at this minute," went on 
Portia. "If Sam never spoke opportunely 
in his whole reprobate life before, he has 
done so now. The thing is"— putting her 
head on one side, as a woman will do when 
she is choosing a new dress or ribbon— 
" how to come to grief with the best grace ? 
There are so many ways of arriving at the 
same end." 

I must remark, in justice to Portia Ffrench, 
that in saying all this she was but half in 
earnest ; the consciousness of the perilously 
false ground on which she stood, the sense 
of running a new kind of danger, alluring 
her, very, much as the possibility of losing 
his balance allures an Alpine climber to the 
brink of a glacier. 

"You know what I said this morning 
about my paying you a visit ? " she went on. 
"Lord Dormer is going to bring his yacht 
about the world just wherever I bid him, 
and what I want to speak to you about now 
is this : — Aunt Jem and I are going to have 
a fortnight's wild dissipation this summer ! 
We have been plotting, andjfpoor old aunt 
has been saving up for it during the last two 
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years. A number of the rooms at Halfont 
have got to be whitewashed, and the roof 
made a httle water-tight, and we must all 
clear out. Grandpapa and Jekyll go to Bath 
(in August !). * K one is forced out of one's 
own damp house,' says grandpapa, * addi- 
tional warmth, not cold, is what one should 
look for ;' and aunt and I have unconditional 
leave of absence. Well, Susan, without be- 
traying too many secrets, I may say that I 
want to go to some place where we shall 
not be too narrowly watched — I mean where 
Lord Dormer can be devoted as he likes, 
unchilled by the gaze of the world — and I 
think this httle French town wh^re your 
Uncle Adam hves would be quite a fitting 
Eden for us. I have said nothing to Aunt 
Jem ; but she would go to Kamtchatka if I 

bade her, and so would " 

A hansom at this moment stopped before 
Lady Erroll's house, from which descended 
Teddy Josselin, his fair boyish face fi:esh as 
the moss rosebud in his button-hole. He 
walked across the road, and leisurely entered 
the square. Miss Oondy was leaving just as 
he came in, and he stopped and shook hands 
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with her, then patted Amo's head. The 
hard face of the poor bondswoman hghted ; 
Arno put up his ears and half wagged his 
dislocated old tail. 

" Nelly Eawdons, Condy, Amos, all vile 
things like Ted Josselin," said Portia, with 
a curl of the lip, " For the sake of distinc- 
tion only, one feels inclined not to Kke 
him ! " 

But the flush that deepened on her cheek 
as he drew near, the flush she had to lowei 
her parasol to hide, did not look much as if 
this state of distinction were as yet attained 
by her ! 

" You are out early to-day, Mr. Josselin ?" 
He had now shaken hands with Susan, and 
taken his hat off with distant courtesy to 
herself. 

** My usual time,'* said Ted, placidly. 
" During the last five years, I believe I have 
always come to see you at about this hour 
whenever you were in town. Can you make 
room for me, Susan? Ah! I thought you 
could — thanks." 

He sank down on the bench between the 
two girls and smiled. In positions where 
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less happily-gifted men would rack their 
brains in search of fitting remarks, it was 
Teddy's invariable plan to smile and look 
handsome; and experience told him that 
the plan was a wise one. Portia glanced 
at him coldly, and knew that she had 
never loved him so well as now, when 
for a dozen hours or more she had 
been telling herself that she hated him. 
She had no lofty ideal of men, although 
at fitting times and seasons she could 
enlarge with very nice taste and feehng 
upon her possession of such an ideal 1 The 
true child of Lady Portia Dysart, she liked 
the fair patrician beauty, the refinement, the 
dandyism of Ted Josselin by instinct : and 
instinct, as it generally proves, was the 
safest guide Portia Ffrench possessed. To a 
rougher, more sterling lover, men like little 
Lord Dormer might have proved dangerous 
rivals ; in Portia's imagination, at least. 
Ted Josselin beat them* at their own weapons. 
Whatever their quarrels, whatever his dere- 
lictions, Teddy was always the best looking, 
best appointed, best mannered man Portia 
knew. It was consequently more than an 
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injury to her affections — ^it was a stab to her 
vanity — to lose him, even for an hour. She 
glanced at him coldly; glanced with the 
slightest increase of warmth half a minute 
later; then their eyes met, and they were 
reconciled ; began, both of them, to say the 
most disagreeable things they were capable 
of. And with lovers whose united ages 
scarce make up half a century, you may 
always regard this as a sure sign of recon- 
ciliation. 

" Susan and I were just talking over our 
autumn plans. She is going to live at St. 
Sauveur, in Brittany (Brittany is in France, I 
must acquaint you, Mr. Josselin), and Aunt 
Jem and I are going there for a fortnight 
in August. We shall cross in Lord Dormer's 
yacht." 

" Poor Dormer ! You are not a very 
good sailor, Portia ; is Miss Jemima ? " 

" I am an excellent sailor when I am in 
good spirits. Whenever you have seen me at 
sea I have been in attendance on grand- 
mamma, and there has been no one to amuse 
me. I am not at all afraid of being ill in the 
Lily." 
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" Poor Dormer ! Has the Lily ever been 
farther than the Solent yet ? *' 

"The Lily will go a great deal farther 
than the Solent this year. I'm not at all 
sure that, after Brittany, I won't go and look 
up Jack Dysart in Norway." 

Teddy Josselin laughed — a mild, good- 
tempered little laugh; but that irritated 
Portia more than the bitterest sarcasm could 
have done. 

" You must forgive me for not seeing what 
amuses you ! " she cried. " I evidently say 
my wittiest things by accident." 

" Oh dear no 1 there was nothing witty at 
all," said Teddy, and now he laughed aloud. 
"It was only the idea of you and Aunt 
Jemima and Dormer looking up Jack Dysart 
in Norway. Forgive me for being so -foolish, 
Portia I " 

"I have forgiven that long ago," said 
Portia. 

And then, Teddy continuing to look im- 
perturbably good-tempered, she abruptly 
seemed to forget his existence, and began 
talking across him to Susan. "Yes, Aunt 
Jemima will go wherever I bid her, and so 
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will .... the other person we were speaking 
of. What I want you to do, Susan, is to find 
out about lodgings, for we won't spend the 
very few pounds we possess on hotels " 

" Dormer not spend the very few pounds 
he possesses on hotels ? " interrupted Teddy, 
looking mystified. 

"Three rooms, the size of cupboards, 
would be enough for us, provided there is one 
decent looking-glass and a balcony. I don't 
mind about shabby chairs and tables, but I 
must have a balcony ^" 

" Like last night," put in Ted, with his 
little foolish air. 

" And we would go out and dine at tables- 
d^hote and places — ^poor dear old aunt at 
tahleS'd^hote I Now, will you promise to 
write directly you get there ? " 

" And you must look for lodgings for me 
too, Susan," said Teddy, when Susan had 
promised to search diligently for three cup- 
boards, a decent looking-glass, and a balcony. 
" It is an odd coincidence, but I have made 
up my mind to go to Saint — Saint — where is 
it, 'Tia, dear? — ^this autumn." 

At the familiar " 'Tia, dear," the appeal to 
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her superior intelligence whicli words of more 
than three syllables, French or BngHsh, in- 
variably called forth from poor Teddy, 
Portia at first frowned with all her might ; 
then, in spite of herself, her lips softened, 
and in another instant the tender look 
that on rare, too rare, occasions made her 
more than handsome, broke over her face. 

"Why, you don't mean to say NeUy 
Rawdon is going to St. Sauveur ? " she 
remarked. 

" I hope not; for my own sake," said Ted, 
gravely. " Susan, if ever you are maiTied — 
I mean, if ever you are going to be married — 
no, no 1 I mean if ever you have a good- 
looking cousin whom you can't by possibiUty 
marry, beware of jealousy. It's a quick- 
sand " 

"On which people who go down to the 
sea in yachts are particularly prone to 
founder," cried Portia, tossing him a little 
piece of jessamine that she had unpinned from 
her waist-belt. " Oh, Ted, when will expe- 
rience teach you that metaphor is not your 
forte ? " 

"And when will experience teach you 
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that resistance is not yours ? — that a woman 
is never so charming as when she knocks 
under with a good grace ? Oh ! well, not 
* knock under/ then/' for Portia's eyes 
flashed, "but when she confesses she has 
been in the wrong. You have been in the 
wrong, my dear child, and you have apolo- 
gised, in your way, and I accept the apology. 
Peace is made." 

So these two quarrelled, repented, and 
were reconciled ; each " playing at half a love 
with half a lover /' Miss Condy, meanwhile, 
watching them from, behind the Venetians in 
the dining-room, and old Sam at intervals 
screeching out his prophecy, "You'll come 
to grief, Portia — you'll come to grief," from 
the balcony above. Months afterwards, 
when the game begun in jest had turned to 
bitterest earnest, on a night spent beside a 
death-bed, a blankest to-morrow all her 
prospects, how clearly Portia remembered 
every detail of that summer noontide scene ! 

They walked with Susan, a few minutes 
later, to the brougham. "And be sure to 
write to me at once," said Portia, when they 
had shaken hands and bidden good-bye. 
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" Three cupboards and a balcony ; don't 
forget." 

" And be sure you write to me, too," said 
Teddy, holding Susan's hand ^flFectionately, 

" And if you are a very good little girl, 
perhaps I'll bring a friend of mine with me 
to St. Sauveur." 

"Ah! but Susan is engaged; Susan's 
affections are another's," cried Portia, as 
Susan's face dimpled and grew rosy red. 
"What business have you, sir, to divert 
people from their lawful allegiance ?" 

" It is the business you have brought me 
up to," said Ted, with aU the innocence 
imaginable. 

It was two o'clock when Susan got back to 
Brunswick Square ; six hours and a half before 
the meeting so sighed for, so long in coming ; 
the meeting that was to last five minutes, 
and be the awakening point from the one 
supreme, delicious dream of her life ! How 
could the interval be better employed than in 
writing to Tom CoUinson ? He had begged 
that there might be a letter awaiting him at 
a certain address he had given Susan in 
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Dunedin, and some portion of her last day 
in England ought, she felt, to be consecrated 
to him — the rightful owner of all her days, of 
all her thoughts now and for evermore. 

She went at once up to her bed-room, took 
her writing desk from her portmanteau, and 
dutifully set herself to the task of composing 
her first love-letter. " My dear Tom,-^I am 
quite well, and hope you are the same." She 
was not a good correspondent, as she had 
told George Blake; had no more natural 
genius for letter-writing than for any other 
form of expression, and these opening ideas 
were not immediately succeeded by a flow of 
others. So she put down her pen, and 
began absently re-arranging the contents of 
her desk, hoping thoughts would suggest 

themselves Accidentally, or by the 

mechanical force of constant habit, her fingers 
touch the spring of a certain secret drawer 
wherein lies a pocket-book, of which the 
reader knows, and before she can reflect on 
what she does, a two-inch end of pencil is in 
her hand. She hfts it for a moment to her 
short-sighted eyes ; then, pressing one little 
palm over the other, holds it closely, wist- 
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fully, for a good many minutes — the ten- 
derest look you can imagine, giving warmth 
and sweetness the while to her whole face. 
.... Is this the way to write a love-letter 
to an absent sweetheart ? With stern resolu- 
tion Susan puts the pencil away out of sight, 
snatches up her pen, and goes on. "I leflb 
Eliza the day before yesterday. I am in 
London with Mr. Goldney, and last night I 
went with Portia Ffrench to some gardens at 
Chelsea. It was very nice. There were fire- 
works, and a band, and [a great crowd, and 
I got lost, which was very terrifying, but, 
luckily, I met Mr. Blake. I was aU right 
then, and we walked about a long while, and 
he is going to see me off to-night, and per- 
haps " 

A charming letter truly to send to a 
jealous man like Collinson, a man whose last 
pathetic injunction, Spoken and written, had 
been, « Don't flirt with Blake." Thoroughly 
discouraged by the complicated difficulties 
of writing letters — love-letters especially — 
Susan here tore up the sheet of paper into 
a dozen pieces, returned her desk to her 
pormanteau, then finished what still remained 
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to do to her packing, seated herself by the 
window, and wished anew for eight o'clock. 
It would be much easier to write to Tom 
from St. Sauveur, she felt sure. Interesting 
for him to hear about the French nation, and 
Uncle Adam, and her journey; and was it 
possible that a post or two could make any 
diflference in places as far away as New 
Zealand ? 

Mr. Goldney did not return home till a 
quarter to six, and the moment dinner was 
over he announced that it was time to start. 
To Susan's dismay he announced his inten- 
tion of accompanying her to the station. 

" Indeed, sir, I don't think you need take 
that trouble. I believe I have sense enough 
to buy my ticket and see to my luggage." 

" I don't doubt your sense, my dear Miss 
Fielding," said the old lawyer. ** What one 
has to consider in these matters is — ^what is 
right ? It is not usual for young ladies of 
your age to go about London unescorted." 

Susan was silenced. Long years of Miss 
CoUinson's moral rule had taught her that in 
all arguments about right and wrong the two 
words, "Not usual," must be regarded as 
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final. And so it was leaning on Mr. Goldney's 
arm that Blake first caught sight of the 
small figure for which he was watching on 
the platform at Waterloo Station. Here 
Susan's blindness for once stood her in good 
stead. If she had seen her Mend, she would 
infallibly have stopped to speak to him, and 
Mr. Goldney as infallibly have felt it his 
duty to keep guard at her side till the train 
started. Happily, she did not see him ; and, 
happily, a coolish east wind was causing 
draughts the entire length of the platform. 
And draughts always gave Mr. Goldney 
toothache ! So when the ticket was bought, 
and Susan fairly in her place, and a guard 
had told them that there were still ten 
minutes to wait, the old gentleman, drawing 
up his coat-collar to his ears, inquired if she 
would think it very rude of him to run away ? 
Wind in the east, symptoms of his old enemy 
— alas ! Miss Fielding must remember that 
he was not as young as he once was ! 

" Oh pray — pray go !" cried Susan, 
eagerly. " I mean, thank you very much for 
coming, but pray don't run a risk of taking 
cold. The wind really is quite sharp." 
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Mr. Goldney pressed her hand once more, 
begged her not to lose her ticket, to talk to 
no one but ladies on her journey, to drink a 
little brandy and water if she felt sea-sick, 
and always to look upon his house as her 
home. Then ran as fast as he could go out 
of the draught and back to his comfortable 
brougham, and in another minute a voice that 
brought all the blood up into Susan's face 
was speaking to her. 

" You are here then, Mr. Blake ? When 
we came along the platform, and I couldn't 
see you, I felt sure you had forgotten me." 

"Did you?" The door of the carriage 
had been shut by Mr. Goldney' s care, but as 
he spoke Blake opened it, then stood on the 
step and bent forward towards Susan. Never 
had she felt so thoroughly alone with him as 
at this moment. " Did you care enough 
about my coming to think whether I had 
forgotten you or not ?" 

No answer to this. 

** Susan, I have something very especial 
to tell you. I had better say it at once, 
before the old gentleman with the coat-coUar 
returns. You must write to me." 
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**I cannot," said Susan, very low. " Ask 
me anything but that. I told you before what 
promise Tom Collinson made me give him." 

*' Tom Collinson — ah ! we will discuss 
about Tom Collinson another day. Don't 
write me a letter at all, then. Write your 
address on a sheet of paper, add some 
statistics as to the climate and scenery of St. 
Sauveur, and direct it to George Blake, at the 
Treasury. You needn't even sign your name. 

"Well, I don't see how that could be 
called a letter !" hesitates Susan, her moral 
declension proceeding ever more rapidly. 

" Of course it could not," says Blake. 
*^ The thing is settled. Now the next subject 
to consider is — Susan, I have thought of no- 
thing but you during the last twenty-four 
hours; I don't at all like the thought of 
losing sight of you " 

"Beg your pardon, sir — room here, 
ma'am," cries a porter, and an old lady gets 
into the carriage. She has many wraps and 
handbags; she has questions to ask about 
her luggage. By the time she- settles into 
her place the second bell rings. They are 
to have three minutes more of each other. 
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" You will be gone directly," says Blake. 
The door is shut, and lie can only speak to 
her distantly, through the window. "And 
I have said nothing that I meant to say. I 
think it is likely you will see me in St. Sau- 
veur, my dear. My holiday is next month. 
I have a great mind to come and sketch the 
Breton peasants, Susan." 

" Every one is coming to St. Sauveur," 
cried Susan, jealous suspicion aroused in a 
moment. **Mr. Josselin, Lord Dormer, 
Portia, and now you. Of course you didn't 
know anything about Portia's movements ?" 

"Nothing in the world. Don't let us 
lose time by talking about other people. I 
may come to St. Sauveur, may I not ?" 

At the tone of his voice every fibre of 
Susan's heart thrills. She is frightened at 
what she feels, and gets confused, then shy, 
and then she remembers Tom Colhnson ! 
"You'd had much better stay away, I'm sure. 
If Tom was to return " 

" Susan, don't waste another moment. 
Let us talk only of ourselves !" 

" Well, then, for my sake you had better 
keep away." 
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In this moment Blake knows her secret. 

" Decide as you choose," he says, ** I 
will certainly not trouble you with my pre- 
sence unless you bid me come." 

The last bell has rung, the guard glides 
swiftly along, locking the carriages. 

"Perhaps you are right, little Susan. 
Give me your hand ; let us part Mends !" 

She stretches him an ungloved trembKng 

hand, and Blake grasps it Can she 

ever forget that warm, protecting grasp ? 
*^ I'll write in the way you told me," she 
cries, relentant. " It could never be called a 
letter, could it ?" 

" And, though I mustn't see you any more, 
you will not forget me ?" 

Their hands are parted; the train is 
already in motion. . . . 

"Forget!" echoes Susan, drearily. And 
then Tom Collinson, her engagement, every- 
thing in the wide world but the fact of losing 
Blake, fades from her, and this poor little 
daughter of Eve puts her head through the 
window, and in her clear girl's voice cries, 
"Come!'' 



